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THE CHURCH VOTE 
a is high time for Churchmen, in England no less 


than in Wales, to awake out of sleep, so that they - 


may meet in a resolute and militant spirit the enemies 
by whom they are surrounded on every side. ‘True it 
is that the formal issue decided by the House of Com- 
mons on Monday concerns the dioceses of St. David’s, 
Llandaff, Bangor, and St. Asaph only, and that three 
hundred and four alleged representatives of the people 
against two hundred and sixty have, so far as their 
votes mean anything, pledged themselves to nothing 
more serious than a policy of petty larceny towards 
the Church in Wales. But, if there was any 
foundation of sincerity or honesty in the 
ments urged from the Ministerial side of the 
(after Mr. Asquith had based a _ local 
attack upon figures, flagrantly false and foolish since 
they were impossible), it is quite clear that the House 
of Commons really condemned not merely the Welsh 
Clergy and the Churchmen of Wales, but the whole 
principle of Establishment and the whole principle of 
Endowment in relation to the Church of England. 
No reason, sincere or insincere, for the plunder of the 
Welsh Church was adduced which was not equally 
applicable to the case of the English Church of which 
the Welsh Church is a part: and the vote of Monday 
night means, or ought to mean, that the Church of 
England as a whole ought to be deprived of the 
possessions with which the piety of her sons 
and daughters has endowed her, ought to be expelled 
fron the place which she holds in the British 
Constitution, ought to be ‘liberated’ from the very 
moderate control which the State exercises over her, 
ought to be encouraged to become a merely sectarian 
institution. In fact the Ministerial advocates of 
sacrilege, by arguments addressed to a wholesale con- 
clusion, have destroyed the piecemeal plan of campaign 
which the Liberationists had formed, have postponed 
the doom of the Welsh Church sine die, have merged 
the part in the whole, have justified abundantly the 


argu- 


House 


Kegistered as a Newspaper 


treatment that will certainly be given to this Bill if, 
which we take. leave to doubt, it ever passes through 
Committee to the House of Lords. 

We are not concerned to deny that the majority was 
in some measure sincere. It had been idle to expect the 
Parnellites, in whom affection for the memory of a chief, 
sacrificed to an alleged conscience which had. lain dor- 
mant a fortnight, is. far. stronger than the instinct of 
revolt against. priestly. tyranny, to support.a Church which 
they hold schismatic. 'To have come safe into harbour 
under their pilotage had, indeed, been discreditable. 
No doubt Mr. Chamberlain’s vote was an honest expres- 
sion of the opinions of a lifetime and, beyond question, 
there. are Nonconformist members of the House of 
Commons who really believe that the development of 
the energies of the Church is hampered by the control of 
the State. Of the like opinion with them are a few of 
the extreme High Churchmen. But, after making due 
allowance for all these elements, it remains abundantly 
clear that the great body of Liberal Churchmen in the 
House of Commons deliberately voted in favour of a 
measure obviously detrimental to the interests of the 
religious body in which they were nurtured, and that 
they so voted in the full consciousness and knowledge 
that the success of the Welsh Church in the present 
generation is the true cause of the bitterness of the 
Nor is the explanation of this 
alliance between Churchmen, of a sort, Nonconformists 


outcry against her. 


and persons who barely take the trouble to profess any 
kind of religion, far to seek. ‘That great and good man 
Mr. Atherley Jones initiated us into the mysteries of the 
Gladstonian conscience in one of his recent outbursts of 
indiscreet candour ; for, among the disadvantages which, 
to his mind, follow from the constitutional position of the 
House of Lords, he mentioned a tendency in some mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to give their nominal 
support to measures which their better judgment con- 
demned, and to comfort themselves by the assurance 
that the odium, incident to the duty of rejecting such 
measures, would fall upon the House of Lords.. With 
the question whether this plain statement of fact was 
used rightly as an argument for the abolition of the 
House of Lords we need not concern ourselves for the 
moment. Our present purpose is rather. to point out 
that a measure such as that which was read a second 
time after Monday’s division affords pre-eminently 
pleasant opportunities for the manifestation of this 
particular species of political sincerity. 

From a Bill framed in the certainty that it would be 
rejected by the Upper House, from a measure which is 
nothing more than a piece of electioneering literature 


the Church in Wales has little to fear; but from the 


1 
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debate upon that measure, in spite of its academic 
unreality, the Church of England may learn a valuable 
and practical lesson, Churchmen know now the precise 
constitution of the forces arrayed against them; they 
cannot fail to perceive that when next the hattle comes 
to be fought the issue will involve the fate not of four 
dioceses merely but of two provinces. Churchmen can, 
if they please to exert themselves, make an absolute 
certainty of coming out of that conflict so triumphantly 
victorious that the enemy will not raise their heads for 
a generation to come. But, it must be written 
towards this great 


Church- 


themselves into a 


with some regret, the way 
victory lies along the miry road of politics. 
men, in fact, must 
ereat political association; they must recognise that 


organise 


the religious life of the nation is threatened ; they 
must make up their minds to show the league of 
Roman Catholic Irish, Welsh Nonconformists, Free- 
thinkers, Indifferentists, and enemies of religion that 
the Church militant can, when action in self-defence is 
forced upon her, exercise a paramount influence in 
polities. It is true that their descent into the 
arena of politics must necessarily involve some loss 
of dignity; and we doubt not that eminent Non- 
conformists will be the first to complain on that 
score. But yet the eminent Nonconformists, the 
men who permit and encourage the political use of 
the machinery of the sects, the men who presume to 
dictate to their followers at every election, are precisely 
the persons with whom the responsibility will lie. The 
existence of the Nonconformist Vote, the exaggerated 
influence which that Nonconformist Vote exercises, the 
persistency with which the Nonconformist preachers 
thrust themselves into politics, have made it necessary 
for the Church to assert herself; and there is no doubt 


that when her battalions are organised, in and out of 


Parliament, they will be irresistible. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL 


FYNHE traditional corporal who complained that the 

soldier who was being flogged was an unreason- 
able fellow, because whether he was hit high or hit low 
he was equally dissatisfied, has been made familiar by 


the lamentations of Mr. Carlyle. Mr. Morley seems to 


cherish an ambition to be as rational as the corporal, to 


judge by the form of his complaint of the Irish land- 
lords and their advocates. They have disappointed him 
by not coming forward with profitable criticism. One 
wonders what kind of criticism tending to the improve- 
ment of his Bill Mr. Morley would have accepted with 
gratitude from the Irish landlords. 
tion for doing the identically same things in a different 
way is what the Chief Secretary would have thought 
entitled to his thanks. Unfortunately for the chance 
of smoothing the course of business by some such com- 


Perhaps a sugges- 


promise it is to the things themselves that objection is 
Like the ducks, 
who are no less traditional than the corporal, they would 


taken by the unreasonable landlords. 


prefer not to be eaten at all, and decline to name the 
sauce with which they are to be cooked even on the 
invitation of Mr. Morley. He for his part not only 
complains that they wander from the point, but rebukes 
them for maliciously refusing Parliament the help which 
it has a right to expect. 


The second-reading debate will we imagine confirm 
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the already existing impression as to which side shows 
The species of help Mr, 
Morley asks for cannot in fact well be given in the case 
Study of that measure aided 
by the Chief Secretary’s own two lengthy speeches 


the most unreasonableness. 
of a Bill divided as his is. 


serves to some extent to clear up its complexities. At 
least we begin to see that the whole measure is divisible 
into two parts. ‘There is one which is made necessary 
by the Act of 1881. The total failure of that measure 
to fulfil the promises made on its behalf has created 

situation in Ireland calling for the attention of Parlia- 
ment. In so far as it only proposes to do what must 
be done, the Bill is accepted, and the decision of the 
Unionist Party to accept a second res uding without a 
division is inevitable. But this if not innocuous, still 
inevitable, part of the Bill carries another with it of a 
very different character. Mr. Morley described how he 
changed his own mind in regard to one of the provisions 
of the measure in obedience to the wishes of the 
Well this was not the only 
case in which the same influence has been at work 


majority of his committee. 


shaping his Bill, and what has been put in on this instiga- 
tion makes the other, and unacceptable part of it. By 
tacking revolutionary proposals to provisions which are at 
least only intended to deal with harm already done, Mr. 
Morley has contrived to make it very difficult to resist 
the second r ading of the Bill. That would be the case 
even if part of it were not known to be popular in 
Ulster. 
is really credited by its author with a virtue which it 


But this manceuvre, ingenious as it may appear, 


does not possess, when he claims that the. unopposed 
reading is a tribute to the Bill at large. Its 
real effect must needs be to increase the amount of the 
work to be done in Committee. Mr. Carson could only 
treat a part of the objections to be taken to the Bill, 
but he did more than enough to justify his application 
of the epithet revolutionary to the measure. 

Mr. Morley did not like the word, and could see no 
justification for the use of it. 


second 


We shall not endeavour 
to persuade the Chief Secretary, but we know of no 
other description which suits some of the clauses of his 
Bill. If indeed it is conservative to ‘ push to its logical 
conclusion’ every previous interference with the rights 
of the landlord, and if the logical conclusion is that no 
right is to be left to him, then this Bill is not revolu- 
tionary. ‘That this is Mr. Morley’s own view, we gather 
from what appears to be his contention that because the 
landlord has been reduced to the position of a rent 
charger who is liable to be bought out at so many 
years’ purchase it really does not matter what further 
liberties you take with his interest. The Chief Secre- 
tary must not be surprised if he hears this view de- 
scribed pretty freely in committee, by the word he dislikes 
and by the defenders of the Irish landlords. But Mr. 
Morley” s view of the value of a right is very much 
what in common speech is called revolutionary. His 
proposal to take away the landlords’ right of pre-emption 
on the incompatible grounds, that it is very seldom, 
indeed barely ever, used, and that it enables the land- 
lord to buy at a lower rate, what he afterwards 
sells at a higher, has, however little Mr. Morley 
aware of it, a distinctly revolutionary 
The plea that a right may fairly be taken 
away because it is seldom exercised seems to show 4 
very low estimate of the value of ‘a right’ altogether. 
Mr. Morley forgot to point out that what the tenants 


may be 
flavour. 
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part with in this way is what the law, and not the land- 

lord, says is the landlord’s. ‘The real grievance against 
this privilege i is well known. It acts as a check on the 
sale by tenants of their terest at an enormous rate. It 
is disliked by the land agitators, who would prefer to see 
a state of things in which the incoming tenant would be 
more free to dais his inability to gain a profit on the 
price he paid his predecessor an excuse for further 

reductions by his landlord. ‘The Bill, in fact, is full 
of provisions doing benefit to the tenant at the expense 
of the landlord. ‘This what is meant when it is called 
revolutionary, and this is what will either be amended 
out of it in Committee or cause it to be lost in the 
Lords. 


THE ARMISTICE 


rPVHE Chinese are said to owe the partial armistice 
which the Japanese have granted them—partial, for 

it is not to apply to Formosa—to the fact that a Japanese 
miscreant sought to assassinate Li Hung Chang. ‘This 
the explanation which has been somewhat widely 
circulated in Kurope and which has been given with an 
air of authority. Nevertheless, we take leave to doubt 
that there has been any connection, save the 
one of time, between the two events. Japan has not 
shown herself to be the creature of sentiment at any 
time during the present war. Her conduct throughout 





accidental! 


has been based rather on a cool, cynical regard for her own 
interest than on any sentimental consideration whatever. 
The Mikado is said to have been so incensed at the attack 
on the Chinese Minister, so deeply regretful over this 
breach of hospitality and humanity, that he straightway 
ordered an unconditional armistice, whereas his Ministers 
two days before refused to grant one except on the 
heaviest terms—such as the ‘handing over of Shanhai 
Kwan, Taku and 'Tientsin to the Fapahions troops. But 
we have not yet heard that the Mikado did anything 
particularly handsome when the Kowshing: was sunk, and 
the drowning Chinese were shot when struggling in the 
water. Nor was any striking act of the kind done after 
the horrible atrocities at Port Arthur, although not 
long after that event two successive Chinese missions 
went in the vain search for peace to Japan. His 
Majesty does not seem to have been sufficiently incensed 
then to give orders that Mr. Detring, and the 
Ministers Chang and Shao after him, should be 
treated with even common civility. What the treat- 
ment of this latter mission was we purpose to show 
from the original documents in a moment. We prefer 
to attribute the armistice to the fact that the Japanese 
have now become aware that they are approaching very 
thin ice. Their Ministers in Europe: un capitals have 
by this time been able to acquaint them that there is a 
point beyond which they will not be allowed to go, and 
that they are not far from that point when the Chinese 
sue for peace in proper form and offer reasonable terms. 
It is possible also that the representatives of two of the 
greatest powers in the East have expressed their opinion 
that an armistice was, in the circumstances, reasonable, 
especially as it was quite certain that China was sincere 
in her present suit. We may be rating Japanese gene- 


rosity and impulsiveness too low; but we must plead 


guilty to believing that China owes the present brief 


armistice to impact from without on J apan rather than 
to impulse from within. 

ryyY . . 2 . 

Ihe story of the mission of the Chinese envoys to 
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Japan at the end of January and beginning of 


February shows how far the Japanese are from being 
the creatures of sentiment. We say nothing here as 
to the treatment of the four mandarins by the Japanese 
mob on their landing at Kobe, or as to the condition of 


imprisonment in. which they were kept while in the 


country. Their days there, like those of the aged 
patriarch, were few and evil. We will confine 


ourselves to the official documents recording — this 
errand, and to only two of these. After the copies 
of the eredentials of the Chinese envoys were sent 
to the 


quiries in regard +) them had been made and 


Japanese Government, and after some in- 


answered age a meeting took place, at which 
Count Ito, the Japanese Prime Munister, Viscount 
Mutsu, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the two 
Chinese Ministers, with one interpreter on each side, 
The proceedings at this gathering were 
a lofty speech, 


were present. 
very simple. Count Ito rose and made 
a written copy of which was afterwards delivered to the 
Chinese, and a translation of which is now before us. 
In this discourse the Japanese Prime Minister delivered 
a long tirade of abuse of China and concluded by saying 
that the credentials would not be received, and that the 
envoys must leave the country as soon as possible. 
He said China had secluded herself from the rest 
the world, that she enjoyed advantages from being 
in the comity of nations ; but that she disregarded her 
duties to other countries. She was suspicious and ex- 
clusive, devoid of sincerity and justice in her diplomatic 
relations, treacherous in her negotiations, prone to dis- 
card solemn treaties which did not suit her purposes and 
to repudiate her own envoys. ‘The credentials in the 
present case, the Japanese Minister went on, were not 
satisfactory, which showed that the Chinese were not 
sincere in their desire for peace. Japan saw no reason 
to make overtures and in future she would have nothing 
to do with ineffective negotiations like the present one, 
China, if she wanted peace really, ought to send some 
man of great official rank, and soon. 

To this harangue the Chinese listened im silence, and 
But before they left 
Hiroshima, they addressed a letter to Count Ito and 
Viscount Mutsu, which showed the 


when it was done took their leave. 


situation of the 
unhappy envoys more clearly than reams of description, 
They protest that their credentials were ample for the 
purpose of negotiating a treaty of peace,-and that their 
powers were confirmed by a letter from the Emperor of 
China to the Mikado, ‘ which we solicited the privilege of 
delivering to His Imperial Majesty, but which request 
your Excellencies declined to grant.’ Further, the 
Japanese had got from the United States Minister at 
Pekin an assurance from the Chinese Government that 
the envoys were clothed with full powers to negotiate 
and sign a treaty of peace; besides which ‘ we offered 
to ie any technical defects which you thought existed 
in our commission corrected — by telegraph.’ ‘Their 
credentials, they say, are precisely saoaile to those 
under which China has negotiated many other treaties, 
and in no case have they ever been rejected as 
insufficient. ‘ Ours is a mission of peace, and it does not 
become us at this time to discuss the unfriendly 
allusions contained in Count Ito’s speech respecting 
the Government of China, and then follow allegations 
which show how loth the Japanese are, when it suits 


their purposes, to regard the comity of nations, however 
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much they may preach about it: ‘we cannot, however, 
close this communication without expressing our sur- 
prise at the manner in which we have been deprived 
of the customary privileges of plenipotentiaries on 
a mission of peace. We have been informed by Count 
Ito that telegraphic communication in cipher with our 
Government would not be permitted, and we have been 
notified by an official of the Japanese Foreign Office 
that a cipher telegram addressed to us has been received, 
but that it could not be delivered until we furnished 
the private code of our Government for its translation. 
Before our departure from Pekin we were assured by 
the Minister of the United States in that capital that 
we would be permitted, in accordance with international 
practice, to freely communicate in cipher with our 
Government by telegram.’ 

The lessons of. this episode lie on the surface, and 
they help to explain why we doubt the cause assigned 
for the present armistice. We are dubious about 
Japanese generosity to a fallen foe. There has been no 
sign of it so far; the signs all point the other way, and 
we are amongst those who do not believe that the 
Ethiopian changes his skin, or the leopard his spots. 


MR. CLOWES AT SEA 


THNO Mr. Laird Clowes, a writer who has, we believe, 

done a good deal of useful work in reporting on 
the condition of the Navy, it occurred one day that he 
could write a surprising article by taking up the role of 
statesman and strategist combined, and preaching aban- 
donment of the Mediterranean. Accordingly, with such 
qualifications as he could bring to the discussion of this 
mighty matter, he did write a very sensational article 
indeed. Colonel Elsdale had published previously in 
the Nineteenth Century a paper on the question, * Should 
Now that 


is a question which has been much discussed among 
| gz 


we hold on to the Mediterranean in war?’ 


seamen since some recent naval manoeuvring raised a 
grave alarm: alarm, that is to say, lest a great fleet 
steaming out from certain French ports on a sudden 
declaration of war, might fall first of all on our smaller 
Mediterranean fleet and then upon the Channel squadron, 
beating them in detail. The manceuvres we speak of 
seemed to show that that might be done. Upon similar 
considerations, Colonel Elsdale suggested that imme- 
diately on the outbreak of a war the right thing to do 
would be to withdraw our ships from the Mediter- 
ranean, but not without ‘sealing up” the Straits of 
Gibraltar at one end and the mouth of the Red Sea at 
the other; so that (we quote Mr. Clowes’s account of 
the plan) * when we have brought overwhelming strength 
to bear on our enemies elsewhere, and have crushed 
them, we can, if needful, go back to the Mediterranean 
‘and crush what survives of them there also.” How 
much value this suggestion may have we leave to be 
decided by the trustworthy captains of the Queen's 
fleets, to whom it was no novelty, perhaps. Any Way, 
its publication was harmless—so much we can say ; but 
a very different word must be chosen to describe. the 
sensational fustian which Mr. Clowes persuaded the 
Nineteenth Century also to publish. 

Under the well-selected heading, *’The Millstone 
round the Neck of England, Mr. Clowes had a secret 


to reveal which, supposing there was anything in it, 


would send our enemies abroad half mad with joy. It 
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is that whatever we may pretend, and however we may 
affect to keep up an ‘arrogant attitude’ before the 
French, we are done for as a Mediterranean Power. 
We can no longer defend the positions and possessions 
that give us that name; we can hope no longer to 
defend our Mediterranean commerce. ‘The day for 
plain speaking has come ;° and the plain truth is that 
‘to dream of holding the maritime supremacy of a sea 
upon the shores of which half a dozen other naval 
powers, including two of the most formidable, have 
well-fortified stations full of ships and backed by large 
armies and plentiful resources, is worthy rather of some 
poor victim of the manie des grandeurs, than of a 
thoughtful and business-like nation.” It behoves us, 
then, to play the fool no longer, but * to come out of it 
now, bag and baggage. And then, that no time may 
be lost over details, Mr. Clowes (who has thought it all 
out) explains how our Mediterranean possessions should 
be apportioned amongst various foreign Powers. ‘This 
part of his paper is particularly serviceable under the 
circumstances. No foreign student of his impartations 
and suggestions can fail to see that as a politician Mr. 
Clowes is quite unlearned and even singularly childish. 
But, this article of his appeared in a Review of high 


reputation and authority. It has been read, as, of 


course, it was sure to be, by a great many people 
abroad—newspaper editors and the like—who could not 
suppose it a mere eccentricity, or even an ‘effect? in 
sensationalism. ‘They took the matter seriously, as Mr. 
Clowes meant they should ; naturally inferring from his 
‘the day for plain speaking has come,’ and so forth, 
that there was a movement in’ England for retiring 
from the Mediterranean. Now unless he is miraculously 
inconsiderate, Mr. Clowes must have foreseen this: and, 
if so, he might have been expected to communicate his 
discoveries and his views to the Prime Minister privately, 
rather than fling them into the public press to rouse a 
public clamour. He knows perfectly well that these are 
rather ticklish times; that certain grave causes of dis- 
pute between ourselves and France have not taken of 
late a less serious turn. Unless he is a very old man, 
he cannot remember a time when French animosity 
against England rankled more keenly than it does now ; 
and he sees nothing in all this to restrain him from 
hoisting signals to the effect that conscious weakness 
compels us to think of retreating from the Mediterranean 
altogether. The English coon is considering about 
coming down the tree! It is not a bad stroke in’ the 
way of sensationalism, but we should not call it patriotic, 
and certainly not judicious. On the contrary, it is a 
serious piece of mischief. 

‘This soon became so obvious that the mischief could 
not be allowed to pass; and so something like a contro- 
versy has arisen over the preposterously absurd question, 
‘Is England to retire from the Mediterranean 7° Con- 
troversy, however, it can hardly be called ; for whether 
it is the J'mes that speaks, or some capable seaman in 
the Times, or Sir George Clarke in a three-decker 
article in the Nineteeth Century itself, all’s to one effect ; 
which is that Mr. Laird Clowes’s * Millstone about the 
Neck of England? is a mere heap of nonsense, compiled 
in ignorance of both strategy and statesmanship, and 
published with none but evil consequences. Mr. Clowes 
doesn’t know it, but the mere announcement of the 
course for which he has written the full programme 
would bring the whole empire to collapse before a gun 
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had been fired. He has no suspicion that England's 
displacement in the Mediterranean would almost. cer- 
tainly be followed by a war in which half Kurope would 
engage. Such consequences as these never occurred to 
him, obvious as they are. He made light of our 
Mediterranean commerce, which would be lost, and has 
been informed that the total of British trade passing 
the Straits of Gibraltar is about £214,000,000 annually, 
the purely 

(97,000,000. 
though one Mediterranean State, Italy, might ‘ feel 


Mediterranean commerce amounting to 


His statesmanship taught him that 
sore’ at our retirement, ‘her causes of dissatisfaction 
would, after all, be more imaginary than real.” ‘The 
most widely read and most influential journal in France 
replies that the cause of Italy's dissatisfaction would be 
no less imaginary than having to fight for her life 


against the French. He decided that the better 
way to meet the hostile navies of the Mediter- 


ranean States was to clear out of their waters and 
engage them in our own: he has been assured by really 
competent authorities that this is a landsman’s delusion. 
So the game goes ; and very satisfactorily too in’ one 
important sense. These various answers to. Mr. Clowes 
not only show that on this subject he is an entirely 
incompetent and wrong-headed person, but the mere 
impossibility of our scuttling out of the Mediterranean 
(unless we deliberately propose to ‘go smash’) is 
demonstrated at the same time. This may be useful 
information to our friends abroad, who would dearly 
like to believe, of course, that there are many Mr, 
Cloweses in the England of the present day. But 
though the so-called controversy has that advantage, it 
gives as much to regret. It is unfortunate, it is 
humiliating, that the question, ‘ Shall England clear out 
of the Mediterranean ?° 


life in it. 


should seem to have an hour's 


AGED BUT HONEST 


FFNHE general disposition to regard the Royal Com- 

mission on the Aged Poor and_ its Reports as 
failures seems based on a hasty survey of those docu- 
ments. No doubt considerable differences of opinion 
have been recorded, and the minority differs from. the 
majority on a very large question of principle. There 
are, nevertheless, to be found in the Blue-Book authori- 
tative statements which should be estimated at no small 
In the first place the public at large is informed 
that the volume of pauperism has rapidly decreased in 


value. 
proportion to the population. This, perhaps, hardly 
constitutes a discovery to those acquainted with works 
of reference, since the fact can be found in a source of 
information no more recondite than the * Statesman’s 
Year-book.” 


Secondly, the treatment of those in receipt of indoor 


Still it deserves to be placed on record. 


relief, whether old or young, is characterised by 


humanity. The stories current in Radical broadsheets 
about the forcible separation of aged couples have 
no foundation. Diet and accommodation have generally 
improved, and non-monotonous occupations are more 
frequently provided. ‘The Report notes, indeed, that 
workhouse masters and matrons are sometimes unsym- 
pathetic, but the same fault might be alleged with 
regard to national schoolmasters. Care in the choice of 
officers and frequent inspections seem the only solid 
securities against unjust overseers. With regard to out- 
door relief, it is given liberally and discreetly, except in 
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some of the larger towns, where its scope might be ex- 
tended. And therefore Lord Lingen and his colleagues 
consider that the law as it stands is adequate on the 
whole. Since their most important administrative 
recommendation deals with a better enforcement of a 
provision of the Act of 1879, namely, that workhouses 
should be grouped so as to secure the classification of 
be summed up as 


their inmates, their views 


follows: Leave well alone, only see that it is carried out 


may 


more conscientiously. 

The minority 
penned by the late Lord Aberdare quite insufficient, 
but its logic seems rather defective. It alleges, truly 
enough, that the working classes hold the workhouse in 
Thence it assumes that the agitation 


considers the cautious conclusions 


healthy horror. 
against the present administration of the Poor Law may 
lead * to changes undesirable in the interests of economy 
and morality... We see no reason, however, why, with 
the diminution of pauperism, any agitation should arise 
at all, unless Radical journalism persists in promoting 
discontent. Besides, the vague adumbration of un- 
economic change comes somewhat inconsistently from 
the advocates of old-age pensions. "The chief objections 
against such admirably intentioned schemes are that, if 
compulsory, they would not be endured by the very 
people whom they are intended to benefit, and, if 
voluntary, they would impose enormous burdens on the 
State. Mr. Chamberlain admits that his plans would 
necessitate a charge of two millions a vear on the 
public funds, and the calculation is avowedly ‘ partial 
and tentative. ‘The majority of the Commission points 
out, too, with considerable sagacity that continuous 
payment would have to be made for forty years before 
the destitution of the aged was materially influenced. 
Such a call would be difficult to meet in times of peace, 
and should our external relations become — strained, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would inevitably be driven 
to dodge their liability somehow or other. Thus 
posterity would have to face vet a fresh indebtedness, 
which would be, in the nature of things, progressive, 
We are a rich nation, of course, and, if supreme necessity 
could be shown, the risk should, perhaps, be run. When, 
however, pauperism is rapidly dwindling, its cure is best 
left to the automatic forces of thrift and prosperity. 
In other words the Foreign Office, rather than the Local 
Government Board, should help the working ‘classes, 
and that by securing new markets and keeping hold on 
those already existing. 

The co-operation of the State with the Friendly 
Societies sounds plausible until we come to consider how 
it would work out. If the junior partner tailed in every 
case, the senior would inevitably be held responsible. 
Hence dishonest institutions would for awhile enjoy 
magnificent opportunities for thriving until the crash 
came. ‘Then friendly societies would have to be regarded 
as public bodies and liable as such to State interference. 
‘They are, however, essentially the products of self-help, 
and they retain enough of their old spirit to regard with 
apprehension the prying of officialism into their accounts. 
Nor have they managed their business so clumsily as_ to 
render the over-riding of their independence justifiable. 
As a matter of fact, deferred annuities are not very 
popular with artisans because they prefer to invest, or 
to spend money in ‘setting up’ their children. Never- 
theless increasing facilities are given for the direct 
provision for old age, and the Report adds with supreme 
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common sense ‘ the growing development and importance 
of the juvenile branches of societies may be regarded as a 


principal means of bringing about a general system of 


old-age pensions.’ Its recommendation that the Friendly 
Society Acts should be amended seems the more timely, 
because it would tend to increase the operations of those 
with their financial stability. The 
changes advocated are (1) that separate old-age funds 


bodies together 


should be created, so that sick pay may cease at 65 and 
a regular pension be given after that age; (2) that the 
restrictions on the age at which children may join the 


societies should be removed. The suggestions are 
rather palliatives than heal-alls, but, frankly, we do 


not see how a universal cure could be invented which 
would not end by creating still greater evils than even 
the pauperism of the aged. Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends wish for a Special Commission animated by 
But no 
actuaries in the world can explain away obvious millions 
ot liability, 


technical knowledge, science and impartiality. 


AFRICA: FROM A FRENCH STANDPOINT 


BY OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are three opinions in France upon the 

various questions at issue in Africa between that 
country and England. The first can only be called an 
opinion by courtesy ; it is rather a disposition common 
amongst the gener: al public to believe that England has 
no scruple in playing the fashionable international game 
of African hazard with cogged dice. ‘The resentment 
bred by this belief is as mild as the enthusiasm aroused 
among the mass of Frenchmen by the peregrinations of 
the national flag across the Dark Continent. The keen 
interest taken in England in the fortunes of the chartered 
companies or in every event that bears upon the future 
of the English occupation of Egypt scarcely has a 
What danger there is of an ex- 
plosion of feeling on this side of the Channel arises 
from French quickness to discover and flare up at a 
slight on the national-pride. The shadow, in a word, is 
held to be of more importance than the substance, the 
vast majority of Frenchmen doubting at heart whether 
all the land watered by the Nile is worth the bones of a 


counterpart here. 


single piou-piou. This widespread indifference will not 
be denied by those ina position to know the truth and is 
a point it is of moment to keep in view as tending to 
tie the hands of a Government that is only prepared to 
act with vigour when backed by a strong popular move- 
ment. ‘To stir the nation at large something more than 
a purely colonial question is needed. The ground 

the quarrel must be shifted or complicated. 


The point 
Thonneur must be at stake. 


‘The second opinion is that 
of a clique, weak in respect of numbers but influential by 
reason of its activity, composed in unequal parts of 
genuine enthusiasts and political mountebanks, of imen 
who see in colonisation the panacea for the ills to which 
the modern State is heir, and of agitators who look to a 
profession of identical views to furnish them with a 
serviceable cry. The members of the group known as 
Les coloniaux a tous crins are bitterly hostile to England 
on the obvious ground that, were her one serious rival 
out of the way, France could pursue a policy of 
territorial aggrandisement without let or hindrance. 
‘To reason with these persons is useless and to humour 
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The essential consideration is neither 


They 


them impossible. 
to exaggerate nor to undervalue their influence. 
are a leaven that makes for mischief. 

There remains the third opinion—that which in one 
of its modifications may be expected to shape the 
policy of the Quai (Orsay. It is based in a general 
way ona feeling that the time is at hand for a definite 
settlement of the many outstanding differences between 
France and England, and, above all, for a re-opening 


with a view to a final solution of the 


Egypt lan 


question. During the past two years France has 
been working in the latter direction with much 


persistence, and efforts have been made, not perhaps 
without success, to create a current of opinion in the 


With 


remarkable, 


country in favour of decisive diplomatic action. 
a unanimity which is, to say the least of it, 
the French press has inundated Rgvpt of late with 


communications have 


belief that 
welcomed by the Khedive and his 
subjects. In any case, it may be 
that the attitude of France in the 
on foot will be ruled more and more by considerations 


special correspondents, whose 
all tended to foster the 
vention would be 


French inter- 
taken as certain 


negotiations ow 


arising out of the presence of the English at Cairo. 
Were England to consent to loosen her hold on the Nile 
Delta it is to be expected that the interest shown by 
France in the Upper Nile and in other regions of Africa 


would abate a vue Cail. The fact is the period is over 


when it was tacitly admitted in France that all hope of 


dislodging the * trespasser” from must be 


Rightly or 


ground in Paris that the coup is worth attempting. 


Egypt 


abandoned, wrongly the belief is gaining 


Recent achievements of French diplomacy in Siam and 


the Congo are cited with satisfaction as evidence of 


what may be accomplished by opposing firmness to 
English * bluff Indeed 


it would be idle to deny a general disposition here to 


what is currently spoken of as 


take the view that the Englishman’s bark is worse than 
his bite. It is noteworthy in this connection that the 
decided tone of Sir Edward Grey's speech has not made 
the impression that might have been anticipated: it is 
urged, in particular, that his utterances are to be set 
down as a sort of swan’s song, as a last expiring 
effort to obtain popularity for an Administration that 
is in extremis. 

No space is left to consider the arguments advanced 
France to dispute the English claim to exclusive 
the French contend 
the two expressions have been used in England with 
intentional Upper Nile. But the 


matter is of secondary importance if, as we believe to be 


rights over the basin or the valley— 


looseness—ot. the 


the case, Egypt and not the proceedings of the Royal 
Niger Company is the point de mire of French diplomacy. 
The real question of the hour is the probable outcome 
of a situation which is delicate if not dangerous. As 
has been said, it is thought in France that England will 
vield rather than resort to extreme measures. However 
this may be, there is no reason to suppose for a moment 
that France for its part is prepared to draw the sword in 
1882. 
ven the most rabid Chauvinist would hesitate at such 


an effort to remedy the blunder committed 
an act of madness; to imagine that any statesman con- 
templates it is sheer folly. What peril there is lies in 
the possibility of events taking such a course as to get 
beyond the control of those whose duty it is to direct 
them, 
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HOW LONG, O LORD? HOW LONG? 
In Calverley’s delightful pages 
I often chortle at the view 
Expressed by that supreme of sages 
About a certain cockatoo 
Embellished with a regal tuft, 
And suitable for being stuffed. 


I like the creature’s insolent 
Ability to recognise 
How much his owner's heart was bent 
On his immediate demise ; 
And yet he winked the other eye, 
And stolidly refused to die. 


There is a strong and quite absurd 
Resemblance, as it seems to me, 
Between the tricks of Blades’s bird 
And those of Harcourt’s Ministry : 
In each we trace a constitution 
Inimical to dissolution. 


I know a book by Mr. Barrie, 

An early work that should be read 
By people who incline to tarry, 

Well knowing they are Better Dead ; 
I wish to have a copy sent 
To all the present Government. 


But a propos of winged things, 

And passing from the cockatoo, 
The fancy naturally springs 

To what a swan is said to do; 
They say, when dying in a ditch, 
He sings a hymn at concert pitch. 


To grapple with the parallel — 
The humour of the passing fow] 
Suggests that we may very well 
Remark in this stupendous howl 
mitted by the Anti-Clerics 
A sort of moribund hysterics. 


And as the work that they have done 
Was long ago precisely nil, 
And since the Session has begun 
Is something rather smaller still, 
It seems the best they can achieve 
Is just to give it up and leave. 


What frequently will happen in 

The history of any man 
Addicted to a course of sin 

Applies to them; for nothing can 
In all their life—as I'm a prophet 
Become them like the leaving of it. 


But as for Mr. Gully, whom 
We choose to pity, not to chaff, 
He ought to have above his tomb 
The baby’s bitter epitaph 
‘ Seeang | was so quickly done for, 


I wonder what I was begun for. 
u ‘ 


NOTES 
Tne opinion, expressed in our last number, that the 
dissolution which the Government dreads, because it is in 
the nature of final dissolution, cannot be delayed much 
beyond Whitsuntide, continues to be prevalent in the best 
informed circles. Nor has the confident tone of Sir 
Edward Grey, the provincial display of forensic oratory 
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by Mr. Asquith, or Lord Tweedmouth’s ‘prave ’orts’ 
in Pembroke exercised the slightest effect upon the 
persistence with which the rumour flies. The truth is that 
the sick men of Downing Street cannot fight against death 
for many more weeks, and the main business of the poli- 
tical prophets consists in guessing which, out of many 
foolish measures, is to be the occasion of the inevitable 
collapse. 





IN our constant desire to make the best of all things, 
and to accept with resignation the sufferings inflicted on 
the country by the most unprincipled Administration of 
modern times, we desire to express the opinion that the 
public is showing a certain ingratitude towards the 
It is of 
course perfectly true that Mr. Gully has none of the 


Government in the matter of the Speakership. 


qualities which go to make a great Speaker ; but, assuming 
him to be elected, there is no reason to suppose that he 
will not perform the duties of the office in quite a 
reputable manner during the days or weeks of life which 
may remain to the present Parliament. He is not without 
simple dignity, his appearance is pleasing, he is accustomed 
to wear a horsehair wig, he is a pertectly honest person, 
and the letter ‘h’ presents no difficulties to him. Finally 
he is quite insignificant; so that no objection can be 
raised when a Conservative majority dismisses him from 


office. In fact he will be merely a care-taker. 





Tue observations, above made, are obviously based upon 
the assumption that the Government will succeed in carry- 
ing their candidate to the Chair. That, in our opinion, is 
the result which it is natural to anticipate. 
fortnight or so, for which the chances of various candidates 


During the 


have been discussed in public, there have been abundant 
rumours concerning the manner in which the supporters of 
the Ministry are likely to vote. For our part we have 
very little doubt that the items will, after their custom, 
obey orders implicitly, and that Mr. Gully will be elected. 
So certain do we feel of this result that we believe the 
Opposition would act with well-advised dignity if they 
declined to run a candidate of their own and contented 
themselves with a public announcement of their intention 
to place Sir Matthew White Ridley in the chair after the 
(;eneral Election. 





Or course our judgment may be wrong in this matter 
for it is within the bounds of possibility that a combination 
of Unionists, aided by Radicals intolerant of the insignifi- 
cance of Mr. Gully and by irresponsible Redmondites, may 
succeed in placing Sir Matthew White Ridley in the Chair 
But for our part we should not be disposed 
As Con- 


servatives we have no desire to be under any debt of obli- 


out of hand. 
to regard that result with unmixed satisfaction. 


gation to the Radicals, as Unionists we have the greatest 
objection at all times to finding ourselves in the same lobby 
with any of the Irish Nationalists; and when a victory is 
won we like it to be won handsomely. For these reasons 
we hope that Mr. Gully will be the man to fill the gap; 
and it may be added that, if he is chosen, the Government 
are not likely to find in him a pliable instrument. Majesty 
he has none; but of sturdy honesty he possesses an 


abundant store. 





Lorp Wotmer, Mr. Talbot, Lord Cranborne and Mr. 
Brodrick are to be congratulated upon the handsome 
majority by which the second reading of the Church 
Patronage Bill was carried. The measure itself is excellent 
in principle, and is one of the many signs of that healthy 
desire of Churchmen for reform of the Church which 
will certainly make itself felt when the Disestablishment 
bogey has been exorcised, and the Church party find 
themselves a majority of the House of Commons ; 
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To Churchmen it is hardly necessary to explain how 
highly desirable it is that an end should be put to the 
system of lay patronage and to the serious evils to which 
the existence of that system is a necessary preliminary. 
It is not, of course, pretended that lay patronage neces- 
sarily or even usually produces bad results. But it is an 
illogical system and numbers of lay patrons recognise 
its faults frankly by practically transferring their rights of 
patronage to the Bishops of their own free will and 
choice. To this, and to the Bill which would transfer the 
whole of lay patronage to the Bishops, the Daily Chronicle, 
from its frankly congregational standpoint, objects. 





Bur the Daily Chronicle, because it is frankly congrega 
tional, is in the unfortunate position of being absolutely 
incapable of understanding a question of this kind. It 
thinks that the congregation ought to be empowered to 
choose its own minister; it is of opinion, for example, 
that the parishioners of St. Botolph’s have a grievance 
against Canon Duckworth for refusing to accept their 
nominee. With the other details of what is called the 
‘St. Botolph’s scandal,’ it is unnecessary to concern our- 
selves for the moment, but it is necessary to say that the 
right of a congregation to choose its own minister cannot 
be recognised by the Church. Attempts to assert it 
always take the same form. When an incumbent dies the 
admirers of the pet curate, who know little or nothing of 
the general body of the diocesan clergy, clamour for the 
appointment of the said pet enrate. To this clamour the 
wise patron, Bishop or layman, is invariably deaf; for he 
knows that the strength of the position of a beneficed 
clergyman of the Church of England lies in his absolute 
independence. Evil indeed would the days be in which 
curates were distracted in the performance of their 
spiritual duties by the thought that they might be 
offending parishioners whose votes might serve them when 


the living became vacant. 


Our contemporary the Globe does wisely to call atten- 
tion to the majority by which the Progressives defeated a 
Moderate Resolution in the London County Council the 
other day. Prima facie that majority is discreditable to 
the Moderates, but it is only fair to say that the circum- 
stance is mainly due to the large number of Moderate 
Councillors who have been incapacitated by illness. ‘Thus 
no constituency has more ardent representatives on the 
Council than Wandsworth; but Dr. Longstaff’s state of 
health barely permitted him to go through the election, 
and Lord Dunraven, who rushed from his sick bed into the 
midst of the election, and ousted Mr. Dickinson, is paying, 
by an enforced sojourn in the Riviera, the penalty which is 
never escaped by those who trifle with the influenza. 

A pusiic meeting in defence of the Welsh Church and 
to protest against Disestablishment was held in Helborn 
Town Hall on Wednesday. Lord Emlyn, supported by 
Lord Kenyon and others, presided, and the gathering was 
not unsuccessful. But it might easily have been more 
successful, for numbers of Welsh Churchmen in London 
never heard of it until it was over. 
an indignant letter forwarded to us by a member of the 
London Welsh Conservative Committee ; and it seems to 
us that he has reason to be indignant. 


Or writing obituary paragraphs there is no end. This 
week we have to mourn Lord Alcester, who won laurels 
(even golden laurels) at Alexandria. We have looked 
also upon the solemn and impressive ceremonial of 
Sir Patrick Grant’s military funeral. Sir Charles Millls 
is gone away from us, and, finally, we have lost Sir 
George Chesney. The last-named of the dead wil] be 


Such is the gist of 
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remembered mainly for the Battle of Dorking, the cleverest 
military ~pamphlet—not even excepting Army Reform 
that ever was sold upon British bookstalls. But the really 
great work of his life was Our Indian Polity, of which the 
last edition (practically a new book) was issued to the 
public recently. His death leaves the seat for Oxford 
vacant ; and Oxford men who fought for Mr. Hall during 
the last decade—some of them were sent down for their 
exuberance will hear with regret that he declines to 
stand. 





Ovr sad prophecy that the Chitral expedition would 
prove to be full of danger is being fufilled already. The 
Malakand Pass is at the beginning of the long struggle 
which our soldiers must fight, and it has been taken, not 
without loss, in which the Gordon Highlanders and the 
Scottish Borderers showed themselves worthy holders of 
But Mr. Knight's 
Where Three Empires Meet gives the history of an expedi- 


the tradition of Scottish regiments. 


tion in which there was similar suecess at the outset: yet 
the sangars, which the mountaineers built and fought from 
later, inflicted great loss upon our troops. In fact the end 


of the Chitral expedition is not yet. 





No doubt Colonel Howard Vincent will call the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the extremely unsatisfactory character 
of the denial given by the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the Prussian Lower House, on Wednesday, to the 
allegation that Prussian prison-made goods are on occasion 
stamped as of English manufacture, and sold in England 
as such. The official was compelled to admit that stamps 
bearing the names of foreign firms had been dis- 
covered in at least two prisons. It can only be said 


that this admission points to the existence of an 
almost incredible laxity of conscience in the officers 
of the prisons specified, and we are strongly inclined to 
suspect that, behind these admitted cases, lies a vast mass 


of undiscovered fraud. 


Mitirrary men will note with extreme interest the 
effective use which was made of the Maxim guns in 
the action which ended in the capture of the Malakand 
Pass. Amongst the old fogeys of the service is to be 
observed on occasion a disposition to belittle these beautiful 
and terrible engines of destruction : and we believe that the 
main difficulty which is incident to their use, to wit that they 
cannot be used with cordite, has not been satisfactorily 
overcome yet. The essence of the difficulty is that the 
miraculous rapidity of the fire, and the great velocity which 
the nitro-compound gives to the bullets end in’ the 
destruction of the barrel after some three thousand rounds 


have been fired. 





Concernine the effective character of the weapon, we 
ourselves have never been in the slightest doubt ever since 
a famous occasion in the old Wimbledon days when a 
public trial was given at the 500 yards poolrange. A long 
target, of precisely the same height as the ordinary 
Wimbledon target, had been carried along the whole face 
of the butt. 
side until it became a black band running from end 
to end of the target. 
engine of death was that of the Princess of Wales. When 


The bull’s-eye had been extended on either 
And the hand which discharged the 


the ammunition had been expended the markers brought 
up the targets in sections for examination and, when one 
reflected that those targets might have been flesh and 
blood, the sight of the damage done to them was enough 
to produce a shudder of horror. 


From end to end the black bull’s-eye band was 
punctured with bullet holes in a regular line, and never 


more than an inch apart. The holes were almost as 
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regular as the perforations on the left hand side of one of 
Lord Tweedmouth’s cheques. <A_ battalion exposed to 
such a fire would have been absolutely annihilated ; each 
man indeed would have received at least three bullets 
before he had time to fall to the ground. For a simile 
men were forced to turn away from the art of war to that 
of horticulture ; the stream of lead resembled nothing so 
much as the stream of water which is propelled from a 
garden engine and the freedom and ease with which. it 
could be played in various directions were especially note- 
worthy. 





There is not aman or woman in the English-speaking 
world, possessed of the treasure of a wholesome mind, who 
is not under a deep debt of gratitude to the Marquess of 
QWueensberry for destroying the High Priest of the 
Decadents. ‘The obscene impostor, whose prominence has 
been a social outrage ever since he transferred from 
Trinity Dublin to Oxford his vices, his follies and his 
vanities, has been exposed, and that thoroughly, at last. 
But to the exposure there must be legal and social sequels. 
There must be another trial at the Old Bailey, or a 
coroner's inquest—the latter for choice; and of the 
Decadents, of their hideous conceptions of the meaning of 
Art, of their worse than Eleusinian mysteries, there must 
be an absolute end. 


We must permit ourselves to offer our brotherly con- 
gratulations to the S¢. James's Gazette for the dignified 
reticence which it has shown in relation to this very 
disgusting case. ‘To refuse to publish any account 
of the proceedings, and to advertise in striking 
fashion the decision which the editor had reached in the 
matter was a bold stroke in journalism and a praiseworthy. 
Whether it was profitable is another matter; for it is to be 
feared that the public taste in news is not quite so delicate 
as might be wished. 


Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘With the excep- 
tion of an incident to which I shall allude shortly, nothing 
of the slightest general interest has occurred in the 
Chamber since it reassembled. Throughout the week 
the Senate has been discussing the Budget with a wry 
face, but to no particular purpose. Everything there is 
to say on the subject has already been said, and the 
Senators are condemned to doleful repetition. They 
have bewailed the deficit of 160 odd millions, wrung 
their hands over a financial policy whose beginning and 
end is borrowing, denounced extravagance and advocated 
economy. To all appearance there is not a politician in 
France—members of the Government excepted —who is 
not convinced that the country is on the verge of 
bankruptcy; a belief which does not hinder politicians 
of every shade of opinion from demanding money of the 
State for the furtherance of ‘heir own special fads, after 
the manner of their kind. 


‘Tue incident in the Cham er to which allusion seems 
called for, was the work of the Socialist newspaper, Ja 
Petite République. his precious publication had the im- 
pudence to announce that a member of the Council of 
War, immediately after a sitting of that body, had divulged 
its deliberations to the representative of a Foreign Power. 
A portion of the Press took this revelation seriously, and 
a Deputy was found to question the Minister of War 
upon it. Goneral Zurlinden treated the canard with 
the contempt it deserved and pointed out in plain and 
sensible language the worse than childish absurdity of 
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bestowing the least attention on such a fantastic impu- 
tation. It is in this readiness, so manifest in France since 
the Dreyfus trial, to attach weight to every suggestion 
of treason, however ridiculous, that the importance of the 
incident lies. A veritable epidemic of suspicion is 
raging in the country. In a time of crisis the conse- 
quences of this tendency to shout “We are betrayed!” 
at every turn could not fail to be grave. 


‘Tie same malady is responsible for another egregious 
piece of folly. Several papers have hinted quite seriously 
that English hostility to the Madagascar expedition may 
very well have something to do with the accident which 
has happened to the Brinkburn, the English steamer that 
is carrying war material to Majunga. Apres ga i faut tirer 
Vechelle ! 





‘Tue sweet reasonableness of workmen on strike, and 
the efficacy of arbitration are being brought home to us 
Just now by an instructive object-lesson. The hands at 
the Government match-factories decided to stop work on 
the ground that their earnings had been lessened, owing 
to an alteration in the kind of wood supplied them. The 
inevitable interpellation in the Chamber provoked the 
famous speech from M. Ribot, on which I commented at 
the time, in which he buttered the working man with an 
unctuousness that won him the applause of the Socialists. 
To boot he promised to investigate the match-maker’s 
grievances, and to remove them if well founded., The 
result of the inquiry was to prove that more money was 
made with the new than with the old wood. Naturally 
the decision was that the strikers were to return to work. 
They have flatly refused to do anything of the sort, and 
continue to spend their time in fishing in the afternoon— 
the factory is at Pantin—and in dancing in the evening in 
a ball-room provided by the thoughtful care of a Socialist 
Municipal Councillor. The Council itself has voted them 
5000 franes as pocket-money. Perhaps this experience 
may make M. Ribot reflect before it is too late, whether it 
is worth while to dish the Moderates to curry favour with 
the Extreme Left. 





‘Ir may interest you to know that the much talked of 
Kanitz proposition which the German Reichstag has 
referred to a committee in spite of the known wishes of 
the Emperor is identical with a motion moved last year in 
the French Chamber by M. Jaurés, one of the leaders of 
the Socialist party. M. Jaurés’s motion was thus worded : 
* L’Etat a seul le droit d’importer les blés étrangers et les 
farines ¢trangeres. I] les revendra a un prix fixé tous 
les ans par une Joi.” It would seem to be time for 
Prassian Conservatives to consider whither they are drift- 
ing, when they find themselves following in the footsteps 
ot French Socialists.’ 





Messrs. Wittiams inp Noraare will shortly publish the 
fitth edition of the Rev. Thos. Allin’s Universalism asserted 
on the Authority of Reason, the Fathers and Holy Scripture. 
The book contains a preface by Edna Lyall. The same 
firm have nearly ready a continuation of Hausrath’s New 
Testament Times. It is called The Times of the Apostles, 
and has been translated by Mr. Leonard Huxley, a son of 
Professor Huxley. Mrs. Humphrey Ward contributes an 
introduction, in which she has given a short sketch of the 
character and influence of St. Paul, as represented to 
the mind of a sympathetic reader of Professor Hausrath’s 
book. 

- — 
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IN THE CITy 


The Canadian Pacific Report—Atchison Reorganisation 
Bimetallists at the Mansion House 


T last we have the official statement of the position 
i of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and while bad, it 
is not so black as imagination had painted it. For one 
thing we are assured that there is no floating debt and the 
surplus fund still exists to the extent of $2,759,793. On 
the other hand, the fixed charges in 1894 exceeded the 
earnings by $526,731, the dividend of 2} per cent. paid in 
August on the ordinary shares, took $1,625,000, the dividend 
on the preference stock $256,900, and ‘advances for 
interest on land grant bonds up to the end of 1893,’ 
$2,112,729, altogether 34,521,420, which deducted from 


~si~ 


the surplus of 87,201,213 existing on December 31st, 1892, 
leaves a surplus of 52,739,795. Until, however, business 
improves and the ‘ advances’ can be recovered by the sale 
of the Company’s lands, we are afraid there will be no 
more dividends for the ordinary shares 

It seems probable that the shareholders of one at least 
of the many American Railways that are in the hands of 
receivers will shortly regain possession of their property, 
for a reorganisation plan has been agreed upon by the 
London, New York and Amsterdam Committees who 
represent the shareholders’ interests in the Atchison, 
Lopeka and Santa Fe Railway Companies. The scheme, 
which we believe is largely due to the initiative and energy 
of one of the members of the London Committee, is a very 
drastic one, but none the less creditable to those who 
formulated it. It provides for a cash assessment of 310 
a share on the ordinary stock and 4 per cent. on the second 
mortgage A and B bonds, which will furnish =13,600,000 
with which to pay off the floating debt. The second 
mortgage bonds are to be exchanged for preferred stock, 
but as a compensation for the alteration of status and the 
assessment the A bonds will receive 113 per cent. and the 
B bonds 118 per cent. of preferred stock. The ordinary 
shares will get an equivalent in the same preferred stock for 
their assessment of $10. It is pretty severe thus to transform 
a mortgage bond into a preference share, but the scheme 
goes still further. The first mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds 
are also to be fined to the extent that existing holders will 
receive 75 per cent. in new + per cent. mortgage bonds 
and 40 per cent. in 4 per cent. adjustment bonds which 
will have no foreclosure rights and will only be entitled to 
interest when earned. The 40 per cent. of adjustmen 
bonds is made up as to 25 per cent. for the loss of capital, 
as to 8 per cent. for arrears of interest up to July next, and 
the remaining 7 per cent. is a bonus to soothe the bond- 
holders for tampering with their security. As we have 
said, the scheme is one of extreme severity, attacking the 
security-holders from top to bottom; but the company was 
so hopelessly overcapitalised and overburdened with fixed 
charges that no other remedy would have been effectual. 
If the scheme comes into operation the new company will 
start with only about half its former fixed charges, and on 
that basis there should be no doubt of the earnings sufficing 
to meet the interest on the mortgages even in the worst 
times. 

It may be useful to state how the capital account will 
stand in the future. There will be as now 102,000,000 
ordinary stock ; there will be 6 per cent. preferred stock 
amounting to $106,500,000 ; 4 per cent. adjustment bonds 
without foreclosure rights $52,000,000; and 4 per cent. 
mortgage gold bonds $97,500,000, together with the out- 
standing $9,000,000 of 6 per cent. guarantee fund notes, 
which last are a prior charge. The annual interest re- 
quirements will only come to about $4,500,000, and the 
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new # per cent. mortgage bonds should be an absolutely 
safe investment. At the present moment the old_ first 
mortgage is quoted at 70 and it must be a good purchase 
at the price for the following reasons. ‘The new 4 per cent. 
mortgage ought to sell at about 85 and 75 per cent. of 85 
gives 03}. To this must be added the 40 per cent. of new 
4 per cent, adjustment bonds, and as there is a very fair 
chance of part at least of their interest being earned, these 
bonds should be worth say 40 in the market. 40 per cent. 
of a bond quoted at 40 is equal to 16, which added to our 
estimate of 05} for the holding of new mortgage bonds 
makes a total of 79}. Since the equivalent can now be 
bought for #70, it is obvious, unless our estimate be at fault, 
that it must be sound business to buy the old Atchison first 
mortgage. 

The Bimetallists had their annual field day on Wednes- 
day last at the Mansion House, and the meeting was 
attended by a good many well-known people. Mi. H. R. 
Grenfell with his rather ponderous humours, Mr. Evelyn 
Hubbard, a new convert, and Mr. A. J. Balfour were 
among the speakers. We cannot say that we found any- 
thing new or convincing in their remarks, but like the 
shipwrecked mariners on a raft in the open sea who, in 
default of remembering any prayers to say, passed round 
a hat as the nearest approach to the Church's ritual, so 
our good friends concluded their rites with the announce- 
ment that a collection would be made for the purpose of 
raising a guarantee fund of £100,000 for the propagation 
of bimetallism at home and abroad. And the ‘new’ 


Economists will be the missionaries. 


INDIAN FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


NDIAN Finance Ministers have frequently explained 
that their estimates are necessarily, to a large extent, 
conjectural, The disturbing influences are so numerous, 
so beyond control, so incalculable that it is impossible to 
form any but the roughest guess as to the position of the 
Exchequer twelve months ahead. <A deficient or unseason- 
able rainfall and the consequent famine, a frontier war, 
the movements of a few Russian squadrons in the North- 
West, the vicissitudes of opium, the harvests of Europe 
and America, each contribute elements of uncertainty, 
which reduce all calculations to guess-work. Above all, 
there is the transcendent uncertainty of Exchange. The 
year 1894-95, for which Sir James Westland has just pre- 
sented his ‘revised Budget, is a striking case in point. 
His original estimate was based ona ratio of Is. 2d. per 
rupee, and on that basis he budgeted for a deficit of 
Rx 301,000. The average value of the rupee for the year 
has, however, been only Is. 1,°,d., a ratio which would 
have involved a deficit, if it stood alone, of Rx 2,166,000, 
Notwithstanding this formidable addition to expendi- 
ture, the estimated deficit of Rx 301,000 has been 
converted into a surplus of nearly a million rupees, 
In other words, there has been an improvement, apart 
from exchange, of more than three millions on the 
original estimate. Of this opium has contributed 
Rx 931,000, due partly to an improvement in prices, 
partly to a bad opium crop, which have lessened the 
advances to cultivators. Customs show an improvement 
of Rx 930,000, of which about two-thirds are due to the 
greater yield of the duties imposed at the close of the 
preceding year, and one-third to the cotton duties imposed 
last December. Railways and excise have both done 
better than it was safe to expect, and the savings due to 
low prices have enabled the military authorities to meet 
the extra cost of the British soldier, who is paid in 
sterling, and to spend Rx 150,000 en the Waziri expe- 
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dition without enhancing the original Army Estimate. 
The Indian Exchequer may be congratulated on the good 
fortune which has converted a deficit of more than 
Rx 2,000,000, which the fall in Exchange, had it stood 
alone, would have involved, into a substantial surplus. 
Stringent measures have been necessary for the achieve- 
ment of this result. The margin provided for Famine 
Insurance has been invaded to the extent of a million 
rupees: a forced contribution of Rx 405,09) has been 
levied from the Local Governments, and the progress 
of local improvements so far arrested. The crisis, how- 
ever, justified heroic remedies, and the remedies have 
proved effectual. 

The aspect of the coming financial year appears at first 
sight still more alarming than that of its predecessor, 
As compared with the original estimate of 1894-5 the 
position is worse by more than Rx 3,500,000. The esti- 
mated loss by Exchange is greater by two and a half 
millions. The relief afforded in 1894-5 by the contribu- 
tions exacted from the Local Governments and the cur- 
tailment of public works, aggregating some Rx 700,000, 
is no longer available; the outlay on opium will be 
greater by nearly half a million. Against these losses 
Government is able to set a gain of some Rx 500,000 for 
diminished interest owing to the successful conversion of 
public debt, three-quarters of a million from improvement 
in railway earnings, Rx 1,800,000 from customs, Rx £00,000 
from land revenue, besides important additiogs to Excise 
and Stamp revenue. The result is a surplus of Rx 276,000, 
from which, however, mast be deducted the cost of a slight 
allition to» ths pry of the: native troops—a long needed 
and now imperative reform —-and the expenditure involved 
by the operations in Chitral, which, together, it is 


h 


reckoned, will reduce the surplus to Rx #6,000. Suc 
figures, if they do not remove the anxiety due to a critical 
position, suffice at any rate to establish the buoyancy of 
the Indian revenues, the steady normal increase of all the 
main sources of income, and the soundness of the policy 
which without exciting popular antagonism, had secured 
from Customs an annual addition of Rx 8,000,000 to 
While it would be 


folly to ignore the grave difficulties and anxieties which 


the resources of the Government. 


still beset the Indian Exchequer, we may cordially endorse 
Sir James Westland’s claim to have effected ‘a full year’s 
progress towards the restoration of the financial position.’ 
Much of that restoration has resulted from the circum- 
stance that, despite all the discouragements and disturb- 
ances of the last few years, the commerce of India 
continues steadily to develop. Its foreign trade aggregated 
in 1893-4, no less than 200 million rupees, and Englishmen, 
with whom some 70 per cent. of the total Indian trace 
with Europe is conducted, have good reason to watch it 
with attention. In some departments the ascendency of 
British manufacturers is still undisputed. Of the cotton 
yarns and piece goods imported into India in 1895-4 
valued at Rx 32,000,000—all but a fraction had been 
despatched from Manchester: and of the entire European 
imports, England provides some 88 per cent. She is not, 
however, without enterprising rivals. Germany, Belgium, 
and Austria have entered the field, and in iron and steel, 
especially, maintain a formidable competition. Even the 
British imports of these articles are occasionally manu- 
factured in Belgium, and ‘there would seem,’ says Mr. 
O'Connor in his interesting Trade Report for 1893-94, ‘to 
be little doubt that the trade is gradually slipping away 
from England ’—a circumstance of which labour-leaders 
and strike-organisers might do well to take account. 
In salt, too, the English monopoly has been  success- 
fully invaded by German and Italian enterprise, and 
the English proportion of the imports in 1893-4 was 
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only 65 per cent as against 84 per cent five years ago. 
The English exports of sugar to India have become 
quite insignificant, and are, apparently, approaching 
extinction; while the import of Indian cotton into 
England has undergone marked diminution, and now 
stands below that of Germany, France and Belgium, where 
the short Indian staple can be more profitably employed, 
now that the Indian mills have usurped the manufacture 
of the lower counts of yarns. The manufacturers of India 
have, no doubt, a great future before them, and the struggle 
between the countries who wish to supply her markets is 
likely, year by year, to become more acute. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed to enable any sound estimate to be 
made of the ultimate results of the great currency experi- 
ment of 1893 to the commerce of India ; nor has the course 
of exchange enabled us to judge what would be the effect 
of a rupee artificially maintained at 1s. 4d. The closing 
of the mints produced at the time a violent disturbance to 
the trade of India with China and the Far East. The 
rupee value of the dollar fell heavily, and it seemed 
probable that the export of opium and yarns had received 
a tatal blow. The alarm lessened, as it became evident 
that the rupee could not be maintained at 1s. 4d. or any- 
where near it; and, after a serious curtailment during the 
months from July to November, the Indian export trade 
resumed its normal course. The result for the whole year 
1893-4 was an increase of 18 per cent in the imports, while 
the value of merchandise exported was somewhat less than 
that of the preceding year. The export of cotton goods 
declined by 25 per cent, opium by 13 per cent, and grain, 
thanks to low prices in Europe, by 20 per cent. These 
declines have been largely recovered, but there is good 
ground for believing that the artificial enhancement of the 
rapee must in the long run prove a serious drawback to the 
trade of India with silver countries, and will stimulate the 
growth of local manufactures in Japan and the neighbouring 
States. In the meanwhile it is satisfactory to learn that the 
currency measures of 1893-4 have not as yet produced any 
material reduction in that steady growth of commercial 
and industrial enterprise, on which the future wellbeing 
of the many millions of India so largely depends. 
Henry C. CUNNINGHAM, 


OUR ALARMING CLEVERNESs 


. scare created some years ago by the announcement 

of an ingenious and popular writer that contemporary 
society was simply choke-full of unrecegnised literary 
‘genius’ has gradually subsided. For a time it threatened 
to assume the proportions of a positive panic. It was in 
vain that those among us who were old enough to recollect 
the first Australian gold discoveries recalled the gloomy 
prophecies in which the currency-doctors of that day 
abounded ; and bade the alarmist remember how signally 
their prognostic had been brought to nought by events, 
how chimerical had been the fears of a permanent depre- 
ciation of the more precious metal, and how steadily the 
ratio between gold and silver had maintained itself down 
to the date of its derangement by an extraordinary 
decline in the value of the latter medium of exchange. 
The anxious assayers of literature refused to be comforted. 
They persisted in believing, on the authority of the ‘ pro- 
spector ’ above-mentioned, that the gold of literary genius 
was about to become a drug. What re-assured them, when 
at last they became open to reassurance, was not the 
conviction that metal would maintain its value in spite of 
the glut with which the market was threatened, but that 
the glut itself was imaginary, and that no new gold had 
been discovered at all. Onward from the period of that 
awakening, events have strictly followed the precedent 
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afforded by the history of the currency. Literary gold 
‘rules steady ’ upon a uniform supply ; but there has been 
an enormous increase in the output, and consequent 
depreciation in the value of literary silver. London has 
become a mere Nevada of the product, and as to the 


suburbs—which have now quite thrown off the reproach of 


suburbanity—you might think, to study the products that 
they send us, that every inhabitant had a little silver-mine 
in his back-garden. 

In short, both the present amount and the progressive 
increase of literary ‘talent’ amongst us have become 
positively alarming. It is this, and not a plethora of genius 
that we have to reckon with ; it is with the silver and not 
the gold of literature that we are being so overwhelmingly 
supplied ; and it is idle though not unnatural to struggle 
against a recognition of the fact. Not unnatural because 
nobody who really appreciates any rare and attractive object 
can see it growing common without a pang. When we hear 
the expansive democrat proclaiming his ardent wish that 
beauty, genius, talent, culture, and other of the world’s 
rarities were the possession of all men, you may take one 
of twe things about that expansive democrat for certain: 
either he is a humbug, or his natural preferences are in the 
direction of inferior quality. Either he knows that the 
things he wishes to communise cannot be communised 
without destruction of their value, in which case he is 
deliberately cajoling the multitude; or he is honestly un- 
conscious of any difference between ‘bests’ and seconds, 
thirds, fourths, or whatever degree of depreciation may be 
reached in the popularising process. Those among us 
therefore who happen to possess both a conscience and a 
palate have no need to excuse themselves for regarding 
an apparent glut of any description of talent with a certain 
uneasiness. Nor, as has been said, is it otherwise than 
natural that they should be reluctant to admit it. But as 
has also been said, it is vain to struggle against the 
necessity of recognition. If literary cleverness is to 
become a drug in the market; if the ‘mob of gentlemen,’ 
ay and of gentlewomen, ‘ who write with ease,’ and not only 
with ease but with correctness, nay even sometimes, here 
and there, with grace, with picturesqueness, with eloquence, 
is to grow to unmanageable proportions, we shall not mend 
inatters by running our heads against Bishop Butler's admir- 
able but largely neglected pair of platitudes: ‘ Everything is 
what it is, and its consequences will be what they will be. 
Why, then, should we deceive ourselves?’ Why, indeed ? 
These new gentlemen and gentlewomen are clever ; there 
is no denying it. They can write, the least accomplished 
of them, as not one gentleman in twenty or one gentle- 
woman in a hundred whose daily business lay among pens, 
ink and paper could have written five and twenty years 
ago. That fact stares you in the face not only from the 
pages of every new sixpenny monthly, but even from the 
columns of the evening newspaper, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the waste-paper-basket. It is not 
very long since an enterprising publisher conceived the 
idea of collecting a little army of these gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, dressing them in yellow, and parading 
batches of them every three months before an astonished 
world. True, he did not rely exclusively upon their purely 
literary accomplishments. The subject-matter of their 
writings was in many cases of a somewhat startling kind. 
The yellow, in other words, was here and there judiciously 
picked out with blue. But this, though it might be per- 
manently attractive to a certain class of readers, could 
have done no more, unaccompanied by literary quality, 
than arrest the momentary attention of the critic. That 
attention was not only arrested for the moment, but was 
held, and has been periodically recalled. And no wonder; 
for the wearers of this emphatically coloured uniform, 
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most of them young, the large majority of them wholly 
unknown on their first appearance in that costume, repre- 
sent the cream, the quintessence, the fine fleur of that 
multitudinous school of ‘clever’ writers who, it is to be 
supposed, have been budding for the last two decades or 
so, to burst into blossom within the last few years. 

And, again, the exclamation is wrung from us, How 
‘mons‘ous clever’ (as our grandfathers would have said) 
they all are. There would really be much more excuse 
to-day than there was a while ago for the belief that 
literary genius had become even as the blackberry: so 
widely diffused is the talent which can imitate it, and so 
admirably close is the imitation. It is no mere trick of 
smooth and facile composition—the counterpart in written 
language of the Celtic or the South European fluency of 
speech, a sort of literary ‘gift of the gab.’ No: it is 
something much more artistic than that. These gentle- 
men and gentlewomen have got a sense of ‘style,’ an 
ear for the rhythm of the sentence, and, above all, 
a feeling for the significance, the colour, the associa- 
tions of the individual word. So that if the gentleman 
wishes to sound you some hitherto unfathomed depth 
of the squalid, the tragic, or the horrible in life ; 
or if the gentlewoman (which is even more common) 
desires to scale you some unascended heights of fleshly- 
spiritual passion, they will both execute their self-prescribed 
feat with such amazing dexterity that you shall hardly 
help believing that the gentlewoman’s name is Sappho and 
that the eMtleman is composed of equal parts of Balzac 
and Edgar Poe. Look, you say to yourself, look at the style. 
People don't—or didn't—write like that without having 
the ‘root of the matter’in them. ‘That masterly choice of 
words, that convincing force of phrase is—or used to be— 
the unerring index to that exceptional capacity for feeling 
and for seeing which we call genius. It is not until you 
find that they can ‘all do it’ that each gentlewoman is as 
‘intense’ in her passion and each gentleman as powerful 
in his realism as the last, that you begin to assure yourself 
that however good an imitation of genius you have before 
you, it cannot possibly be all of it the genuine thing. 
And no doubt upon careful inquiry and examination the 
differences sought for are discernible to the critic. 

His discernment of them, however, only leaves him, at 
least if he be a genial and sympathetic soul, with an en- 
hanced admiration for the talent which has so nearly taken 
him in. Yet though it delights it depresses him. Things 
are not indeed quite so bad as if genius had become as 
the blackberry, but they are bad enough. It is no light 
thing that you should be able to gather talent from the 
hedgerows, and that is what we are coming to, if indeed 
we have not reached that state of things already. The 
economics of the matter are, of course, the affair of the 
producers. ‘The alarmingly clever will continue multiplying 
at their own risk ; and will have themselves to thank if 
at last they come to grief upon a time at which over- 
production begins to tell its tale, and there is much 
more cleverness on sale than anybody wants to buy. 
It is with the interests of the consumers, so_ to 
speak, that we are mainly concerned. One's natural 
anxiety is for the state of a world in which everybody 
can do the literary trick, and there is such a glut of the 
alarmingly clever that the minority—that is, what is left 
of the non-writing readers—will rush to stupidity for refuge. 
No doubt it will be an eminently restful world, as was 
acutely pointed out the other day in these very pages: but 
it will be a world quite unlike anything in their actual 
experience. And the haunting doubt is whether, when its 
tranquillity begins to pall, we shall care about going back 
to cleverness—which will have been ‘functioning’ away all 
the time—even for a change. H. D, Trait, 
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REVIEWS 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS IN IRELAND 


Memories and Thoughts of a Life. By WILLIAM O’CONNOR 
Morris. London: George Allen. 


The author of an autobiography is sure of pleasing at least 
one reader, and, when his work is as obviously successful as is 
Judge Morris’s in this respect, he may safely count on exciting 
the sympathy of the better-hearted part of the world. As he 
truly states on his first page, his life has not been fruitful in 
personal incidents ; but he is able to tell us on the last that he 
has decidedly enjoyed the first seventy-one years of it: and 
therefore, though his account of those years may not contain 
much that is of general interest, we are quite willing to acknow- 
ledge the compliment he pays to the world in publishing it, 
With a father who represented an extinct trading community in 
Waterford, originally founded during the Protestant Ascendency 
in the early part of the last century, and a mother who was 
heiress of the O’Connors of Offaly, Judge Morris is in an excel- 
lent position to give an account of the manners and customs 
prevailing in a society which, if it has not actually passed 
away, has been so much transformed by Land Acts and other 
distresses, that it is practically extinct. Unfortunately for the 
great bulk of his readers, he is too practised a writer to fall into 
Pepysian detail, and too honest a narrator to launch into Bar- 
ringtonian anecdotes. Also he confesses, and continually repeats 
the statement, that he has never been able fully to understand 
the nature of the Irish peasant. He himself is one of the domi- 
nant class, between whom and their poorer neighbours the gulf 
is too great to be passed over. The admission is a curious one, 
and is characteristic of the author's honesty and independence : 
though we hope that it is affected by personal characteristics, 
it is to be commended to those who imagine on much less expe- 
rience that they have succeded where the judge has failed. At 
the same time it is to be remarked, for the benefit of those of 
our readers who live on the west of St. George’s Channel, that 
Judge Morris was a sound Liberal, as long as such words had 
any meaning in Ireland, and has far too much sympathy with 
his Roman Catholic neighbours to accept for a moment the 
Celtic theory of the ‘ Celtic purge.’ 

It is characteristic of the state of society in which the author 
was born that the whole of his education after an early period 
was received in England. He gives us an excellent account of 
the four or five days’ journey from County Kilkenny to 
Brighton. The most striking point in the undertaking is the 
comparison between the posting from County Kilkenny to 
Waterford at six miles an hour, and the subsequent journey, 
still in the family coach, from Bristol to Brighton in some two 
days. The less said about crossing from Waterford to Bristol 
the better, but it may be remarked that at the end of the 

journey baths were not, but warming-pans were, regarded as the 
proper specific for fatigue. The difference between the appear- 
ance of Kent and Kilkenny made a great impression on the boy 
of six, as it still may on his elders, but be it remarked that the 
result of the comparison does not affect his preference for the 
‘ill-fenced and ill-drained tracts of the county Kilkenny’ even 
in its most impoverished state before the days of great famine. 
He gives later on an agreeable sketch of the state of the 
Irish Bar at the time of his call in 1854. It is consistent with 
the traditions of that body that he found it the one institution 
in the country where the otherwise all-pervading distinction of 
Catholic and Protestant did not obtain ; though it appears that 
the mutual toleration did not even at the Bar prevail outside 
the strictly professional circle. The Dublin bar has_ since 
fallen on more evil days, but in 1854 the Incumbered Estate 
Acts still found work for otherwise idle hands to do : since then 
business has relapsed into the state which it must be feared is 
normal in a country almost entirely devoid of those so-called 
‘commercial cases’ which are regarded as the plums of an 
English practice. A not unnatural jealousy of English 
practitioners is found in the saying of Bethell when 
Monahan, afterwards Chief Justice, insisted on quoting cases 
in consultation, ‘Turner, that voluble Irish savage really knows 
a little law” The remark was characteristic of the speaker and 
was duly resented, but did not detract from the ‘savage’s ’ 
appreciation of Bethell’s powers. 
The part of the book on which the author no doubt sets most 
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store is his defence of the Union on old-fashioned Liberal lines, 
and his examination of the perennial land question. On the 
former subject nothing is to be said with which our readers are 
not duly acquainted. The experiences of an intelligent and 
observant man who has been an Irish landowner for half a 
century, have, however, a special value. The judge recognises 
tenant-right as a real right, deserving legal recognition. He is 
accordingly a supporter of the Act of 1870, and an opponent of 
the Incumbered Estates Act and the Act of 1881. As a close 
observer of the state of the agricultural classes he gives ample 
and detailed evidence of the improvement which has on the 
whole taken place in the condition of his poorer neighbours since 
his youth. He looks with extreme suspicion on fair rents and 
compensation for improvements, giving chapter and verse for 
his views, but he would extend tenant right toa perpetuity and 
give the landlord a perpetual rent, substituting bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings for eviction. It will thus be seen that his views on 
political and economical questions do not derive much of their 
interest from originality, but they are all expressed with an in- 
dependence based on experience, which makes the reader 
regard it as only natural that his son should be a popular 
Unionist lecturer and a Conservative, 


FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE 


Abraham Lincoln, and the Downfall of American Slavery. By 
NOAH BROOKS. ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series. London: 
Putnam. 


It is not given to every writer of memoirs to discriminate 
between the offices of biographer and showman. The higher 
the life lies above the common level and the greater the 
qualities that distinguish an individual from his fellows, so much 
more surely will the story bear telling in plain, narrative prose. 
We don’t want to be nudged continually to remember that the 
boy and youth is going to become celebrated, and Mr. Brooks 
is continually nudging his readers. In the chapters that tell of 
Lincoln’s early days, the author’s elbow is never still. The 
quiet perusal of every paragraph is destroyed by apprehension 
of a sentence at the end of it, like those, for instance, on pages 
31, 33, 34, 35, 40, 41 and 43. We are interested in the 
vicissitudes of the Lincoln family, and it irritates us to be inter- 
rupted by reminders that all this happened to ‘the President 
that was to be,’ or that it was ‘in a wonderful school that God 
was training the President that should be.’ Say it once and be 
done with it, Mr. Brooks, but for heaven’s sake get on with your 
story. 

When he does get on with his story, Mr. Brooks tells it well 
enough, and a remarkable one it undoubtedly is. The volume 
begins with one tragedy and ends with another. One day, 
towards the end of last century, Abraham Lincoln, grandfather 
of the President, was working with his son Thomas, aged six 
years, on a farm in Kentucky which he held on a government 
warrant. An Indian crept up through the brush, shot Abraham 
dead, and made off with the boy. But the elder sons, Mordecai 
and Josiah, working in the forest hard by, heard the shot. 
Mordecai dashed into the cabin, seized a rifle, and, catching 
sight of the Indian with Thomas in his arms, fired and killed the 
Redskin. This Thomas grew up a hardworking but thriftless, 
wandering, man. He married Nancy Hanks of Virginia, and 
built himself a log cabin in what isno.v Larne county, Kentucky, 
Here, in 1805, was born the subject of the present memoir. It was 
a hard life, but a healthy one. Game from the forest supplied 
the larder, and the skins thereof were cut into garments and 
moccasins. Both the parents were religious and brought up 
their children in the fear of God. Mrs. Lincoln, from whom, 
did we know more about her, we should probably trace the 
force of her son Abraham’s character, taught her children to 
read and write; and, when Abraham was six years old, a 
wandering Catholic schoolmaster, Zachariah Riney, settled in 
the neighbourhood, to be followed by another called Caleb 
Hazel. In after years, Lincoln was wont to attribute to his 
mother all that he was, or hoped to be ; but he often spoke of 
going to school in the backwoods as the greatest pleasure he 
ever knew. 

Thomas Lincoln soon wearied of Kentucky, sold his farm for 
twenty dollars in cash and ten barrels of whisky, and migrated 
to Indiana in 1816. Here the mother died, leaving the care of 
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three children to thriftless Thomas. One always likes to know 
about the first books in which great men have taken delight. 
The earliest in the recollection of Abraham Lincoln were the 
Bible, .7sof’s Fables and the Pilgrim’s Progress. To these his 
mother, before she died, had managed to add a life of Henry 
Clay and Ramsay’s Life of Washington. A neighbouring 
farmer named Crawford lent young Lincoln another life of 
Washington, by Weems. He was reading this one night till 
the tallow dip burned to an end. He stuck the book into a 
chink of the wall of the log cabin and went to sleep. A driving 
storm came on in the night, and in the morning the book was 
found soaked through—ruined. He took it sorrowfully back to 
the owner and offered to make any amends in his power. 
Crawford set him to pull cornstalks for three days as a settle- 
ment. At the end of the task, young Lincoln asked if that 
really made up for the damage. ‘ Wal, I allow, replied Craw- 
ford, not unkindly, ‘that the book won’t be much account to me 
or anybody else now. The bargain was that you pull fodder 
three days, and now the book is yours.’ Damaged though it 
was, it was a much prized addition to Abraham’s hbrary. 

In 1819 Thomas Lincoln brought home a stepmother to his 
children, a widow, with three sons of her own. A kindly, 
provident, affectionate woman she was, as her management of 
the hitherto comfortless household and her treatment of the 
young Lincolns was to prove. Of Abraham she said in later 
years—‘ He read everything he could lay his hands on, and 
when he came across a passage that struck him, he wrote it 
down on boards if he had no paper, and kept it by him until he 
could get paper. Then he would copy it, commit it to memory 
and repeat it.’ Abraham began to practise amateur oratory 
about this time, collecting any of the hands on neighbouring 
farms who would listen to him. In fact his father grumbled 
mightily, and not unnaturally forbade these speeches during 
work hours. When the lad was nineteen he was hired by a 
storekeeper to take a flat boat to New Orleans, a voyage of 
1800 miles. It was an immense event in a primitive life; not 
without adventure either, for, when moored to the bank one 
night, the boat was boarded by seven rubber negroes. But the 
captain and his crew of one were a match forthe rascals. Four 
were knocked overboard with a handspike; the rest took to 
their heels. 

Returning to Kentucky in three months, Abraham found his 
father again on the move. This time he ‘ pulled up stakes’ and 
went to Illinois. Young Lincoln, however, charmed with his 
glimpse of the great world, returned to New Orleans in charge 
of another cargo. His employer, well pleased with the lad, set 
him to look aftera store at New Salem. There is an admirable 
illustration of this store as it must have been, opposite page 5o. 
Abraham’s honest dealing in this capacity seems to have struck 
his customers as something unusual, for he got here the name 
of ‘honest Abe’ which stuck to him through life. How the 
store ‘ bust up,’ and how Abraham, then twenty-one, was cast 
penniless on the world ; how he served as a volunteer against 
the Indians in Illinois, stood for the State Legislature in 1832 
and was defeated, is all well and succinctly told by Mr. Brooks. 
Then he began to read up law from any old books he could find ; 
practised as amateur counsel before the local justice of the 
peace, and was saved from starvation by getting the appoint- 
ment of postmaster in New Salem. 

In 1834, he was elected as a Whig to the State Legislature. 
During the canvass he met his opponent, Colonel Taylor, on the 
stump. This Taylor, though posing as an extreme Democrat, 
was a wealthy dandy, given to refinement of dress such as 
ruffied shirt, silk stockings, a gold chain, seals, and other 
elegances seldom seen in Illinois. Nevertheless he did not 
fail to taunt his opponent in the usual way as being a member 
of the ruffle-shirted, aristocratic Whigs. Lincoln waited his 
opportunity : then springing to his feet, spreading his labour- 
soiled hands and standing full in view of the audience in his 
homely working suit of blue jean, cried—‘Here is your 
aristocrat, one of your silk stocking gentry, at your service. 
Here is your rag baron with lily-white hands. Yes, I suppos>, 
according to my friend Taylor I a a bloated aristocrat.’ 

In 1846 Lincoln, who had by this time made considerable 
reputation as a lawyer, was elected to Congress, and _ his 
biography thenceforward becomes identified with the maze of 
American politics, so perplexing to Erglish readers. Mr. 
Brooks is a good guide through th’s pzriod, till his hero’s 
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election as President in 1860. From that time to Lincoln’s 
assassination in 1865 the story is a stirring one; and though the 
events of the great civil war have been often told they bear to 
be read again. In describing the murder scene in the theatre, 
the irrepressible showman crops up again, however ; and we are 
told how Booth crept up behind his ‘ illustrious victim.’ 
Abraham Lincoln’s is a fine history : that of a man who was 
neither born great, nor had greatness thrust upon him. Born 
at a lowly level and without a single influential friend, Lincoln 
raised himself by austere integrity, sterling quality and sheer 
resolution to the highest place open to any of his countrymen, 


THE SPANISH ARMADA 


The Defeat of the Spanish Armada, State Papers. Edited by 
J. K. LAUGHTON, Vol. I]. Navy Records Society. 


This second volume of Professor Laughton’s interesting book 
on the defeat of the Spanish Armada is occupied mainly with 
the documents themselves on which his admirable Introduction 
was founded. They are full of interesting matter. Professor 
Laughton’s main point was that the Armada was destroyed by 
the British fleet and not by the act of God. A letter from the 
Admiral Lord Howard bears curious testimony to this from the 
Spaniards themselves. ‘Some made little account of the 
Spanish force by sea, but I do warrant you, all the world never 
saw such a force as theirs was ; and some Spaniards that we 
have taken, that were in the fight at Lepanto, do say that the 
worst of our four fights that we have had with them did exceed 
far the fight they had there, and they say that at some of our 
fights we had twenty times as much great shot there plied as 
they had there. As the fame of Lepanto, at which Don John 
of Austria crushed the Turks, was much like that of Trafalgar 
or Waterloo to a later generation, this is no small testimony to 
the severity of the conflict. The bulk of the volume is taken up 
with the flight of the Spaniards, and their disasters in the 
course of it, which were due more to the battering their ships 
had had than to stress of weather. The treatment of the 
unfortunate Spaniards who were cast ashore was barbarous to 
the last degree. Richard Bingham writes to Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, as follows : ‘I had intelligence sent me from 
my brother that the 700 Spaniards were despatched, which | 
know your Lordship heareth before this time. And this | dare 
assure your Lordship now, that in a 15 or 16 ships cast away 
on the coast of this province, which I can in my own knowledge 
say to be so many, there hath perished at least a 6000 or 7000 
men, of which there hath been put to the sword, first and last, 
by my brother George, and in Mayo, Thomond and Galway, 
and executed one way and another, about 7 or 800, or upwards, 
besides those that be yet alive, of which Don Luis de Cordova 
is supposed to be the best, for Pedro Mendoza was slain in 
Clare Island by Dowdaraugh O’ Mayle before he would yield in 
time of the execution.’ Again he says: ‘ Their loss upon this 
province, first and last, and in several places, was twelve ships, 
which all we know of and some two or three more supposed to 
be sunk to seaboard of the out isles, the men of which ships 
did all perishin the sea, save the number of 1 100 or upward, which 
we put tothe sword ; amongst whom there was divers gentlemen 
of quality and service, as captains, masters of ships, lieutenants, 
ensign-bearers, other inferior officers and young gentlemen, to 
the number of some fifty, whose names I have for the most part 
set down in a list, and have sent the same unto your Majesty ; 
which being spared from the sword till order might be had from 
the Lord Deputy how to proceed against them, I had special 
direction to see them executed, as the rest were, only reserving 
alive one, Don Luis de Cordova. My brother George had one 
Don Graveillo de Swasso and another gentleman, by licence, 
and some five or six Dutch boys and young men, who coming 
after the fury and heat of justice was past, by entreaty I spared 
them, in respect they were pressed into the fleet against their 
wils, but the Lord Deputy having further advertisements 
from the North of the state of things in those parts, took 
occasion to make a journey thither, and made his way through 
this province, and in his passing along caused both these 
two Spaniards, which my brother had, to be executed, 
and the Dutchmen and boys which were spared before 
reserving none but Von Luis and his nephew.’ The slaughter 
at first may have been defensible on the ground of the danger 
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arising from whole regiments of Spaniards among the discon- 
tented and mistrusted Irish; but the slaughter of the Dutch men 
and boys is disgraceful, and was due apparently to the desire to 
save the expense of keeping them, as the same correspondent 
says: ‘ Thus, God be praised, was all the province quickly rid of 
those distressed enemies, and the service done and ended 
without... any extraordinary charge to your Majesty.’ 
Whether by fair means or foul, certain it is that no more 
dreadful loss was ever inflicted on any nation than the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada inflicted on Spain. It resembled the 
catastrophe of the Athenians in Sicily alike in its completeness 
and its results. The Spanish prestige was ruined for ever, and 
the loss reduced it to a second-rate power. 

To turn to another point, it is interesting to find our own old 
naval heroes grumbling that the service was going to the dogs, 
that everything was mismanaged, and that only the faults of 
everybody prevented a lasting blow being struck at the power of 
Spain. Itis not pleasing to read the way in which Frobisker talks 
about Drake. ‘Sir Francis Drake reporteth, that no man hath 
done any good service but he, but he shall well understand that 
others have done as good service as he, and better too. He 
came bragging up at the first indeed, and gave them his prow 
and his broadside ; and then kept his luff, and was glad that 
he was gone again like a cowardly knave or traitor.—I rest 
doubtful, but the one I will swear.—Further,’ saith he, ‘he hath 
done good service indeed, for he hath took Don Pedro’ (com- 
mander of one of the biggest Spanish ships, that went ashore 
near Plymouth). ‘ For after he had seen her in the evening 
that she had spent her masts, then, like a coward, he kept by 
her all night because he would have the spoil. He thinketh 
to cozen us of our share of 15,000 ducats, but we will have 
our shares or I will make him spend the best blood in his 
belly, for he hath had enough of these cozening cheats already. 
It is, however, only due to Drake to say that he does not write 
in the same strain, and that Don Pedro and his men were not 
slaughtered, as the Spaniards in Ireland, were but put to 
But whether they quarrelled or not like Agamemnon 
and his chiefs, they were heroes all the same. ‘It was a 
famous victory.’ 
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. John March, Southerner. By GEORGE W. CABLE. 
. A Deal with the Devil. By EDEN PHILLPOTTs, 
. Bianca. By Mrs. BAGOT-HARTE. Unwin. 
John Darker. By AuBRrY LEE. Black. 
. Catherine. By FRANCES MARY PEARD., 
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1. ‘ Dialect’ stories may sometimes be excused when they 
perpetuate ancient forms of the mother tongue, but the repro- 
duction of degraded provincialisms and travesties of English 
often become inexpressibly wearisome. We confess to having 
found the perpetual jargon of the black and white inhabitants of 
the Southern States of America an insuperable difficulty in 
fathoming the story conveyed in the tedious narrative before us. 
With regard to the plot, as far as any may be detected, we must 
pass the conundrum on to resolute readers of unlimited leisure. 
But we gather from the story before us that probably a lively 
picture is contained in it of the strange state of society which 
prevailed in ‘ Dixie’ at the conclusion of the war; that ‘john 
March’ typified the better spirits who recognised in a liberal 
and humane fashion the necessity of fair and honest dealing 
with the suddenly emancipated slaves, barbarians who threatened 
to swamp all liberty by the force of ignorant numbers ; that the 
revered Major Garnet, who like Polk, Dabney, or Pendleton, 
bad borne an honourable part in the great civil war, represents 
the old feeling, then cruelly outraged, of the hitherto dominant 
race; and that the amorous mulatto, Cornelius Leggett, 
policitian, is an example of the astuter freed man whose invasion 
of power constituted the political danger of those times. This 
statesman puts his point of view very clearly in his colloquy 
with his late master’s son. ‘Exhumin’ my subjec’, Mr. March, 
thas another thing the scripters evince—that ev’y man 
shall be judged by his axe. Yass, seh, faw of co’se ev’y man 
got his axe to groine. I got mine. You got yo’s, aint you ? 
Well, a’cose, I respec’ you faw it! Yass, seh; but right there 
the question arise, is it a public axe? An’ ifso, is it a good one? 
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Awis it a private axe? aw is it both? Of co’se, if a man got a 
good public axe to groine, he expec’-—an you expec’ him—to 
bring his private axe along an’ get his groine at the same 
jauction. Thass natchial. Thass all right and puffecly corrosive. 
O’ny we muss take tu’ns tunnin’ the groine-stone. You groine 
my axe, I groine yo’s. How does that strack you, Mr. March ?’ 
Apart from Ethiopian graces, this profession of faith might 
have been formulated nearer home. 

2. Mr. Eden Phillpotts deserves well of his country. He has 
given us a book which contains a new idea, is funny without 
being vulgar, and witty without being ill-natured. The method 
of narrative is well conceived and admirably sustained, and the 
book is the most amusing we have read this many a day. The 
story, which appeared in a somewhat different form in the pages 
of Black and White, is simple and original. Grandpapa, on the 
eve of his hundredth birthday, signs a compact with the Devil, 
by which that gentleman agrees to allow Grandpapa ten years 
of life beyond his allotted span, but instead of growing older 
the old man is to grow younger at the rate of a decade every 
year. Satan keeps to his bargain, and the story of Grandpapa’s 
backward way down his century is admirably told by his fifty- 
year-old grand-daughter, who sees him through all his troubles 
till at last—but so good a story may be left to unwind itself to 
the reader. This book seems to us a great advance of the 
author's serious work, and we shall look forward with pleasure 
to his next book. May it contain another instalment of such 
delightful fooling. 

3. Bianca is what one hears described generally as a very 
pretty tale. The story is neither very new nor startlingly 
original, but on the other hand is pleasant enough reading, 
with a certain mild interest which is well sustained to a happy 
end. The action of the book takes place chiefly in the hill 
country between Croydon and Reigate with such occasional 
glimpses of Italy as the heroine’s name would naturally demand. 
When we read the title of Bianca we know that we shall 
wander by the Arno and sooner or later meet, there or there- 
abouts, a person called Beppo. We are not complaining, but 
merely state a fact attaching to modern Italian fiction. Bianca, 
then, is the daughter of an Italian gentleman eking out a 
poverty-stricken existence at Bletchingley; by profession a 
sculptor, and by nature a scoundrel. The heroine meets, loves 
and clandestinely marries a young local doctor, who after a 
lover’s quarrel goes to sea in a vessel subsequently posted as 
missing. Bianca who keeps the secret of her marriage is, in 
sheer recklessness at her husband’s death, inveigled into marry- 
ing a rich and unpleasant bachelor with a squint which is parti- 
cularly noticeable while he waits for her at the altar, owing, we 
are told, to nervousness. In real life missing vessels or their 
crews occasionally turn up again—in books they invariably do 
so. We refrain from further explanation of the plot and refer the 
curious to the book itself, which has several recommendations. 

4. It is to be presumed that in John Darker we have 
Aubrey Lee’s first attempt—a presumption based on some- 
thing more than a blank title-page and the fact that the 
author’s name is unknown to us. The faults, and it is as well 
to begin with them, are pre-eminently those of inexperience, 
The construction of the plot is not good and consequently the 
plot itself suffers in vratsemblance. In more skilful hands we 
might possibly have been led to believe that a man, ‘ John 
Darker’ to wit, may stab another in full view of quite a number 
of witnesses and yet be acquitted by an English jury and allowed 
to go scot-free. We might also be persuaded to credit that 
portion of the novel where the heroine meekly gives up her 
baby son to the care of a woman whom she hates, and goes to 
starvation in a second-rate girls’-school, at the bidding of her 
father-in-law. These are only two of many instances where the 
credulity of the reader is drawn upon unscrupulously, and there 
are other occasions where the characters act so foolishly as to 
alienate all sympathy. The villains, male and female, are quite 
unnecessarily villainous, and the tolerance towards their mis- 
doings displayed by Rosamund, the heroine who tells the tale, 
is so exceedingly senseless as to make one feel inclined to shake 
the book in default of Rosamund herself. Such characters as 
John Darker, a most sanctimonious villain, and Helen Bratton, 
a snake-like mischief-maker, are as yet quite beyond the powers 
of Aubrey Lee, whom we take to be a lady. Whereas the minor 
characters of the book, notably Mick Murphy and the Scotch 
lodging-house keeper, are endowed with life, the principal per- 
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sonages, Pepper Smith, Westropp and Helen Bratton, have not 
one spark of life in them. They are wholly unnatural and 
impossible. Despite these failings, which can one and all be 
corrected by, for instance, the selection of simpler characters and 
a more probable plot, John Darker is a very much better novel 
than many which find a large circle of readers. If then, as we 
suspect, this is Aubrey Lee’s first essay, it is one full of promise ; 
for the writing has a certain distinction, the English is good and 
the whole is leavened by a very pleasant sense of humour. The 
Irish scenes are especially good, as also ina minor degree are 
the Irish characters. The word that best describes the book is 
‘ pleasant,’ and if one is never very keenly excited as to the fate 
of the personages described, one is at least in the company of 
a cultivated lady while following Rosamund’s tale of her own 
life ; and many readers are glad nowadays to meet the story 
of a lady, told by a lady in a ladylike manner. 

5. ‘Wholesome’ is the most appropriate epithet to apply 
to Catherine. The period is that of Waterloo, and Waterloo 
figures in the story, the heroine being a pretty girl who does 
not appreciate the merits of her soldier lover and vastly 
overrates the worth of his rival, whois both a poet and per- 
sonage in the county. Such a situation might be developed 
penderously and morbidly into a problem, but a wiser course 
has been pursued. Catherine is treated tolerantly, and one’s 
pity is enlisted on ker behalf, when the misfortunes she 
deserves befall her, nor when she attains the happiness she 
hardly merits does one in the least grudge it her. Apart 
from its other merits Catherine gives a capital picture of life 
during war-times, and the minor characters introduced are 
clearly drawn and interesting. A shorter story ‘ Number 7639,’ 
which appears in the same volume, is also very well written, 
and the plot, though slight, is ingenious. 

6. Miss Lobenhoffer seems better acquainted with Scotland 
than England. At least we cannot conceive a rural parish, 
even thirty years ago (which ts about the date of this story), in 
which the Church and landowners oppressed the poor, or a 
‘Curate White’ would have predicted the doom of ‘temporal 
and eternal fire’ for Nonconformists. But perhaps our ideal 
village is not that of the writer, nor are we unreservedly in love 
with her notions of progress. Toher it is her truculent doctor’s 
greatest achievement that Allandale, under his auspices, ‘from 
being an antiquated hamlet, slumbering in semi-apathy, burst 
and blossomed into a flourishing young town, with its shops 
and its market, its public hall and petty sessions, its fire brigade 
and its mechanics’ institute.’ These triumphs, however, occupy 
but a small portion of the narrative. The complications which 
arise from Ralph Fairlie’s marvellous resuscitation after being 
apparently slain (and buried) in India, and his return, to find 
his bride the wife of the Dissenting doctor and mother of his 
children, provide the problems to be grappled with. To mas- 
cuerade as the village idiot, and in that capacity to keep touch 
with the doctor’s family, is the course which commends itself 
to the revived lieutenant. It is not markedly successful, except 
that by strange fortune he is enabled to make himself known 
to his dying wife, after which he returns to India, to be ship- 
wrecked in the nick of time with the lover of one of his step- 
children, on the exact spot on the Scottish coast at which the 
maid in question happens to be wandering on the beach. 
It will be seen that time and space are very plastic in the 
hands of our author. Perhaps the best part of the book is 
the description of the two old Scotswomen, Dr. Seyton’s 
sisters, who speak a most laborious dialect, not specially 
idiomatic to our thinking, and certainly remarkable in the 
mouths of educated people, even thirty years ago. There is 
more realism however here than in the rest of the book. One 
quotation may be given. ‘ Ma granddaughters wean died the 
nicht,’ one old lady informed the colonel, ‘but ye ken the 
needcessity for infant mortality. The warl’s sae wicked : hoo 
else wad the number o’ the elec’ be made up?’ 


IN PRAISE OF THE FIRSTBORN 
Primogeniture. By EVELYN Ceci, M.A. London: Murray. 


This able but rather discursive treatise does not altogether 
break new ground, but it sets in array soiie instructive facts. 
The historical survey is particularly well done, though, as was 
almost inevitable, there are gaps in Mr. Cecil’s knowledge. 
The account of Indian land tenures, for instance, is rather 
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defective, and a study of Mr. Baden-Powell’s work on the 
subject would have been advantageous. Mr. Cecil follows the 
safe guidance of Sir Henry Maine in assigning a comparatively 
late origin to primogeniture. It is true that eldest sons, in 
early times, had privileges over their brethren, notably under 
the Jewish patriarchs. They were, however, domestic priests, 
and political representatives of the family rather than inheritors 
in the modern sense of the term. So long, in fact, as society 
was organised on a tribal and belligerent basis, no other 
arrangement could have been adopted. There always existed 
a pressing necessity that the community should be led by its 
strongest and ablest men. Hence the Tencteri, while assigning 
all other property to the firstborn male, reserved the warhorse 
for the bravest member of the race, and the Visigoths imported 
that custom into Spain. Again the Irish tanist was chosen 
heir presumptive to the chief as the ‘eldest and worthiest,’ with 
the object of preventing a minority. Nevertheless such methods 
of succession obviously tended to become hereditary, as mankind 
became less of fighters and more of administrators. The 
continuity of the chieftains’ power was secured more smoothly 
by primogeniture than by any method of popular selection; 
and, when chiefs became territorial kings, the idea was applied 
to property as well. Mr. Cecil, who has pursued the analogy 
of the succession to the French throne, might have pointed out 
that so late as 1199 Hubert Walter could assert, without con- 
tradiction, that the English king ruled in virtue of his election 
and not by hereditary right ; and that even at the coronation 
of Charles I. the form of presenting the king to the crowd and 
demanding its consent to his nomination was observed. 

Primogeniture was bound to emerge, sooner or later, from the 
benefices which were granted, under the feudal system, to 
trusted followers. Originally tenures for life, and liable to 
forfeiture for misconduct, they became confined to one family 
under weak rulers. Charles the Bald, in 877, went so far as to 
issue a Capitulary sanctioning the hereditary character of all 
benefices, though, says Dr. Stubbs, ‘the clause is rather a 
recognition of a presumptive right than the authoritative 
enunciation of a principle.’ Families thus placed in possession 
naturally took care to fence their own with every device that the 
law could suggest. Frederick Barbarossa proceeded in 1158 to 
establish indivisible fiefs, to which the descent passed by 
primogeniture. The influence of this constitution upon English 
law was considerable, though the hereditary fiefs established after 
the Conquest, with their titles of nobility, were tending in 
the same direction. Thus Glanvill, writing in the time of 
Henry II., recognised that though socage, or civil lands, were 
divided among all the sons, military tenures descended entirely 
to the eldest son, ‘so that none of his brothers could share 
therein.’ By the time of Edward I. a distinction was no longer 
drawn between the two, except in Kent, where gave/hind 
obtained. Such legislation as De Religiosis, though passed 
from other motives, helped ‘to consolidate the position of the 
heirs, but the statute De Donis Conditionalibus, which first 
established strict entail, acted even more powerfully. That 
principle has been buttressed by stouter legal technicalities in 
Scotland and in parts of the Continent entails are perpetual. 
Even in England two centuries passed before that pious 
collusion a ‘common recovery’ had been invented to mitigate 
an evil over which Blackstone waxed eloquent. Again, settle- 
ments, demanding the consent of the heir, came to the rescue of 
primogeniture in the reign of Charles II., and it needed the 
Settled Land Act of 1882 to prevent property from being 
unsaleable, when circumstances demanded its disposal. How 
far this statute has 'eally acted adversely to eldest sons seems 
quite an open question, and we are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Cecil that the edifice may have been preserved by timely 
restoration. 

The direct opposite to primogeniture is, of course, the system 
of compulsory division enforced by the Code Napoléon. Mr, 
Cecil’s argument that the prerogative of the firstborn was not 
nearly so widely established in pre-revolutionary France as 
most people imagine, rests upon solid facts. Even in the north, 
where the great estates were chiefly situated, there were com- 
pulsory charges for the maintenance and portions of the 
daughters and younger sons and the rule rarely affected non- 
noble or voturier tenures. However, the passion for equality 
swept away even reasonable freedom of bequest; and from 
France the principle spread over Europe. Nevertheless it was 
no sooner adopted than it was discovered to be of dubious 
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universal applicability. Napoleon himself invented the entailed 
majorats, though rather to create a nobility devoted to the 
dynasty than with an eye to economic necessities. In Germany 
and elsewhere the excessive sub-division of estates is the 
disease which legislatures have attempted to extirpate. Mr. 
Cecil's summary of the advantages and disadvantages of minute 
culture is extremely sober and sensible. It undoubtedly forms 
a peasantry attached to existing institutions, and with certain 
industries, notably the cultivation of the vine, it produces the 
best results. With farming generally, however, the yield is far 
inferior to that of an equal acreage divided into fewer parcels, 
and this has become even more markedly the case since the 
introduction of machinery. Mr. Cecil pleads the cause of a 
landlord aristocracy in a manner calculated to disarm even 
Radical hostility, and most people will agree with him that 
primogeniture does at least set up a high standard of conduct. 
That it is not of necessity anti-democratic stands proved 
by its adoption in many of the colonies, notably Australia. 
There comes, however, the more serious question: is it in- 
jurious? No class can be condemned for its black sheep, 
and we may add that there is no class without its black 
sheep, Congregationalist grocers included. Primogeniture 
cannot be said to discourage talent, and as regards younger 
sons Mr. Cecil remarks cogently enough that, if they are 
debarred from becoming landowners, they also succeed in 
business through their family connections. The supposed 
injustice of primogeniture is concerned chiefly with intestacy, 
and hence its estimate becomes no easy matter. We consider, 
though Mr. Cecil apparently thinks differently, that in this 
country the presumable wish of the parent would be in favour 
of the eldest son. His suggestion, however, that the law might 
be amended on the lines of the German Anerenrecht, whereby 
the share of the heir is made to exceed those of each of the 
other children, is worth consideration. As a matter of fact 
the devolution of yreat English properties is in practice 
almost invariably governed by will or settlement, though in- 
stances of hardship have undoubtedly occurred in the case of 
smaller estates. Finally the grim consideration obtrudes itself 
that the possession of land constitutes a dubious advantage 
nowadays. 

On the title-page of this work we read, ‘By Evelyn 
Cecil, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and a 
Member of the London School Board, no tenth transmitter of 
a foolish face.” That we can readily believe, and Mr. Cecil 
has, in addition, a most acute mind. As he should be encou- 
raged to write more books, he may be given the fatherly advice 
to avoid mixed imagery and far-fetched allusions. At the end 
of chapter i. the eldest son is compared to ‘a cast left em- 
bedded in the hardening mould of civilised society, shorn of 
many of its unenviable attributes, but remaining conspicuous 
on the pinnacle upon which the cooling breeze had crystallised 
it.’ Again the parallel between Charles the Bold with his fiefs 
and Napoleon III. with his Mexican expedition is not very 
close, even though Mr. Cecil may happen to have been recently 
perusing his Justin McCarthy. 
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A Comedy in Three Acts. By ARTHUR 
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2. Judah. An Original Play in Three Acts. By HENRY 
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1, Mr. Pinero has done much stronger work both in comedy 
and farce since he wrote ‘The Weaker Sex’ eleven years ago, 
yet it is not without interest as a link between his earlier dramas 
and the famous series of farces produced at the Court Theatre, 
which established his popularity with the playgoing public. 
When produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in London during the 
spring of 1889 it did not (as Mr. Salaman reminds us) achieve 
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any marked success, but it had previously taken the fancy of a 
Manchester audience, and has held its own subsequently both 
in the provinces and America. It serves at all events to 
remind us how fast we have moved towards the so-called 
emancipation of woman, that the harmless platform vagaries of 
Mrs. Boyle-Chewton and her. coterie should ever have been 
considered ‘advanced.’ In these days, it must be confessed, 
they fall somewhat flat. Little Mr. Bargus, ‘the political baby,’ 
is a pleasing foolish gentleman, and the dialogue, if thin, is 
always polished and agreeable: but it is not by Zhe Weaker 
Sex that Mr. Pinero will be—or indeed would desire to be— 
judged as a playwright. 

2. ‘It is a compliment and a gratification,’ says Mr. Joseph 
Knight, ‘to be associated in any fashion with a writer so able, 
conscientious, and inspired as Mr. Jones.’ This touching 
avowal speaks well for Mr. Knight’s goodness of heart, but not, 
we fear, for his critical insight. ‘Able and conscientious,’ Mr. 
Jones may be, but ‘inspired’ he most unquestionably is not. 
That is an epithet we prefer to reserve for (let us say) Shakes- 
peare and Sheridan. ‘ Judah’ is an undeniably clever play, and 
had a very considerable success with Mr. Willard in the title 
role of the cross-bred and crack-brained enthusiast; but to 
speak of it as ‘literature’ is to show an entire want of appre- 
ciation of what literature is. We do not intend to define the term 
—-it has a meaning sufficiently well recognised—but there is 
scarcely a line in Mr. Jones’s play which could be mistaken for it. 
The dialogue, which is at its best in the satirical love-scenes 
between Sophie Jopp and Juxon Prall, is always undistinguished, 
and, in fact, Judah has not the ghost of a chance of becoming 
an English classic. 

3. Mr. Charles Anthon’s tragedy in four acts, unlike the 
two last plays we have mentioned, was probably never intended 
by its author for public representation. It takes a good deal 
more literary ability than Mr. Anthon possesses, however, to 
reproduce for the reader in his armchair the ‘atmosphere’ of 
A.D. 19,and we are obliged to admit that we found his Teutonic 
heroes and heroines, including Herman (a/éas Arminius) 
himself, intolerably long-winded and dull. Mr. Anthon might 
almost be a lady-correspondent, to judge from his partiality 
for italics, which often leads him to lay an undue emphasis on 
unimportant words. Thus Bertha (a sad bore) says @ profes of 
the presence of flowers in another world: 

Shall not we need them still? 
Still need the gladness ¢Aey inspire? the lessons 
They only teach? Should not we mzss them there ? 
The ‘comic relief’ afforded by the cumbrous flirtations of 
Nahland and Lucia is singularly depressing, and on the whole 
it must be said that Herman, from whatever point of view 
regarded, is a melancholy failure. 

4. If Mordred were only a little better in point of construction, 
it would be a finer play (though that is perhap; not saying 
much for it) than Mr. Comyns Cartr’s King Arthur at the 
Lyceum. Mr. Newbolt may be congratulated on having ap- 
proached the Arthurian legend from a new side, for by 
following Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte D Arthur in repre- 
senting Mordred as the offspring of an early amour of the 
‘blameless king’ with Morgance of Orkney, he provides a 
dramatic motif of striking interest. In the scene between 
Guinevere and Arthur in Act iv. the strength of the situation 
is at once apparent : 

Gilinve: 
Marvel no more! ‘tis false! 
Thou art the cause : my faith was stayed on thine 
And fell when thine had fall’n ; thou did'’st not know— 
When all thy mind was fierce with flaming thoughts 
That leaped to torture me—thou didst not dream 
How, long ago, the knowledge of thy sin 
Had burned my heart to ashes, 
Arthur. 
Thou too? thou ? 
Have I not paid that debt, yea! paid it thrice 
lo the uttermost? Bethink thee, is it just 
Because a boy, wilful and passionate, 
Drunk with the incense of his fame, and flushed 
With the new wine of power,—How canst thou say 
That lam he? 'Tis half a life-time since : 
He sinned, and went his way ; he is become 
A thing of dream, a shadow in the glass, 
No part of me; is it not enough that I 
Sull bear his punishment, but thou must add 
The burden of thy scorn ? 
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Guinevere. 
I scorned thee not 

For any fault of boyhood, but I heard 

A man, midway upon the road of life, 

A king, for justice throned, deliberate, 

Upholding lust and treason for the sake 

Of the old-time fellowship they claimed with him. 

I heard thee : love and hate that moment broke 

The dungeon-keep of duty. 
Mr. Newbolt has many of the qualities that go to make a 
successful dramatist. His English is of the purest, his similes 
are poetical, his blank verse often extremely felicitous. We see 
no reason why he should not write a play that would live, and 
we hope he will be encouraged in the attempt by the reception 
accorded to this promising venture, which he dedicates (it may 
be noticed) ‘ Melpomenes apud nos Pontifici Maximo Alg. Car. 
Swinburne.’ 

5. Mr. Edwin J. Ellis’s brief and slightly incoherent dramatic 
sketch, Sancan the Bard, reminded us not a little of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s play, Zhe Land of Heart’s Desire, favourably reviewed 
in these columns some months ago. It is even less fitted for 
the stage, being all but destitute of action, but it is a grace- 
ful trifle enough, and its quaint subject—the wrath of the 
old minstrel, Sancan, who has been slighted by King Guaire, 
and in revenge decides to die of starvation upon the royal door- 
step—is delightfully Irish. Not the least attractive feature of 
the book is its lilac and gold binding, and a word of praise must 
be given to the frontispiece by the author, representing the 
Princess and her Lady-in- Waiting. 

6. In The Rani of /hénsi Mr. A'exander Rogers has striven 
to set before the English public a picture of some of the most 


striking episodes connected with the career of that Joan of Arc 


of the Mutiny, the brave and beautiful Mahratta princess who 
so long defied the British Raj. So far as local knowledge and 
literary research go, Mr. Rogers is (as Sir Edwin Arnold 
observes in a short preface) well equipped for the task, but he 
can scarcely be calied a poet, and his metre is often halting, 
while his language occasionally trembles on the verge of bathos. 
‘Take for example this conversation between Sir Hugh Rose 
‘Lord Strathnairn) and Captain Fuller, of the Engineers : 
Sir Hugh. 
How long wiill’t take us to effect a breach ? 


Fuller. 

Why, that depends, of course, upon the wall. 

Upon its thickness and upon other things, 
which recalls the conclusive reason for the invisibility of the 
Spanish Fleet in Zhe Critic. Mr. Rogers is not always so 
prosaic, however, and in some of the scenes, notably that 
between the Rani and Lieutenant Purcell, he attains a very 
creditable level of execution, and pourtrays the conflicting 
emotions of this Indian tigress with spirit and success. 


FROISSART 


Frotssart, Par MARY DARMESTETER. Paris: Hachette. 
Passages from Froissart, ¥F.T. MARZIALS. London: Scott, 


‘The past 1s gone for ever, and no magic can entice the 
knight from his tomb or spell out the motives of the dead. We 
have no means of weighing our results in the laboratory: we 
cannot cross-examine the spirits... we, who write history 
now, are at least two degrees removed from the truth.’ These 
are the words of a writer in last December's number of the 
fortnightly, who criticises the methods of modern historians 
sanely and with security—but from the point of view of those 
who reckon history among the sciences. Lut a few of us still 
regard history as an art—@art de vivre dans le lointain des 
temps—and dare still to hope that the friend of Clio may, 
by some ‘ passionate intuition,’ bring us face to face with the 
hero or hervine of our choice. After all it is just as hard to 
spell out the motives of your familiar friend as it is to appre- 
ciate any one of Plutarch’s men ; and even your conception of 
yourself—mrre especially if it be set forth in an autobiography 
—is likely to be falser than the verdict of posterity. And 
though we admit that these verdicts are ever compact of 
‘falsehood to the second degree’ and that history is merely— 
to use Napoleon’s phrase—‘a fable agreed upon,’ none the less 
is the historiographer necessary. For the popular miscon- 
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ception of a personage is often a more considerable factor in 
the world’s progress than the man-in-himself ; and even the 
scientific historian is bound to regard these splendid fictions— 
the greater shadows of great names—which have led or misled 
the Ages. For these and other reasons we prefer Froissart to 
his predecessors Villehardouin and Joinville, who were a part 
of the past they describe, and to Commines his successor, who 
understood so well the theory and practice of dynastic intrigue. 
Froissart, living for himself and for the Muses, contemplated 
the pageantry of his age with a poet’s insight ; he cherished 
the romance of history; and Michelet has rightly styled him 
‘the Scott of the Fourteenth Century.’ 

Mr. Marzials is content to preface a few selections from an 
English version of the Chronigues with a short life of the 
Chronicler—a piece of journalese in the pretty-pretty style, 
accurate as far as it goes. But we cannot commend his choice 
of a translator. There are only two English versions of Froissart 
—the first made by fohn Bourchier, Baron Berners, at the 
suggestion of Henry VIII., and published 1523-25, the second 
publisbed 1803-5 being the work of a certain Thomas Johnes, 
of Hafod, a wealthy landowner, erudite rather than accom- 
plished, who sat in the House of Commons a century ago. 
Mr. Marzials has taken his extracts from the second version 
because it is written in ‘quite modern English, and the present 
volume is intended for the reader of to-day.’ Berners’s trans- 
lation is a masterpiece of English prose informed with the 
same spirit of romance which animates the original : Johnes’s 
version is a lifeless matter, a conscientious failure, a well-meant 
piece of treachery. Was Mr. Marzials afraid that Berners’s 
archaic spelling might terrify the ‘reader of to-day?’ We 
cannot explain his choice otherwise. 

Madame Darmesteter’s little work is the best appreciation of 
Froissart’s works and days we have seen as yet. It is a 
scholarly achievement and admirably written. The writer has 
not shirked the drudgery of examining original documents ; she 
has even been at the pains to read through the J/e/sador, the 
rhymed romance (évorme ef délica’) of the achievement of the 
fair Hermondine, which Froissart read to Gaston Phoebus, 
Count of Foix, ‘ the lord in the whole world who most willingly 
received strangers, so that he might hear news.’ This intermin- 
able lay of medieval sensibility, after being lost four hundred 
years, was discovered at the end of 1893 by M. Longnon in 
the National Library. Madame Darmesteter analyses the poem 
at some length ; no doubt because—as she reminds us with 
pardonable pride—M. Longnon and herself are the only people 
living who have perused from beginning to end this talk of 
dolorous unnecessary battles among a thousand knight-errants 
in quest of a thousand far-off ladies, whose fantastic names have 
the ring of ‘ amber beads fallen in silvern bowls.’ We can but 
admire such industry. Again nothing could be better than the 
chapter on the historical value of the Chronigques, which closes 
the book. It is admitted that Froissart was at all times 
a Burgundian in politics ; and party spirit distorts his estimates 
of men andevents. In particular, since he reflects the judgments 
of those about him (he confessedly derives most of his informa- 
tion from the converse of his fellow courtiers), he has left us an 
odious picture of the House of Orleans. But he was a partisan 
by accident of geography, a partisan in spite of himself. His 
misconceptions were not the results of a vicious theory of 
politics, but fables accepted as facts by a moiety of France— 
irritamenta malorum, which must be taken into account by the 
historian of party warfare. And by his many portraits of 
notable men—‘ portraits brefs, solides, et vigoureusement frappeés 
comme autant de médailles de la Renaissance’—he enables us 
to see the dead as their contemporaries saw them. ‘There is 
Gaston Phcebus, Aristotle’s ‘magnanimous man’ to the life, if, 
indeed, he ever lived before or since. ‘There is Thomas, Duke 
of Gloucester, the brutal brave veteran, of whom Froissart says 
—‘il prenait bien les joyaux qu’on lui donnait mais toujours 
demeurait la racine de la rancune dans son cceur’—who was 
ever implacable against ces fumécs des Francais. Then there 
are the stories of great battles to which his youthful imagina- 
tion turned so often. Madame Darmesteter sums up the 
matter as follows: ‘Son plus grand défaut—et son brevet de 
potte—c’est qu’en regardant le monde il n’y voyait pas la seule 
vérité, et que ses chroniques refiétent le monde comme on 
voit & vingt ans—plus vif, plus beau, plus laid, plus varié— 
moitié réalité et moitié réve.’ 
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NARCISSUS—A NUISANCE 


The Book- Bills of Narcissus. An Account rendered by 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. London: Lane. 


Mr. Le Gallienne was not very well advised in reprinting— 
revised, and with an additional chapter—this product of his 
literary hobbledehoy-hood. The book is described as in a ‘ third 
edition.’ It appeared originally, we believe, in 1891, being 
issued from the press of a provincial publisher. We are 
now told that it was begun in November 1889 and finished in 
May 1890. The fact will not, perhaps, have an absorbing 
interest for posterity ; but it confirms what is obvious in the 
reading, that we have here the outcome of the experience and 
thought of a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five. Now, 
for the young man himself that experience and that thought no 
doubt have much importance. Ours is a self-conscious genera- 
tion, and anything that relates to us is of value tous. We 
like to study the evolution of our souls, or what we call such. 
The proper study of mankind, we say, is—oneself. Everything 
we have thought or have done, since we began to think and 
to do, is of vital moment for us. 

On such grounds as these we can account, perhaps, for 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s apparent admiration for Zhe Bovk-Btlls 
of Narcissus, which has seemed to him worthy of a wider public 
than that to which it originally appealed. All the same, 
we fancy Mr. Le Gallienne will live to regret that he did 
not leave the little book in the obscurity to which it had 
been relegated. A success among friends and devotees 
is not always a success with the great world. Zhe Pook- 
Bills of Narcissus may possess, for all we know, a strong 
esoteric attraction. It may have meanings and mysteries for a 
small circle which it does not possess for the outsider, whose 
name is legion. It may be there are those who can identify the 
Narcissus of the title, the Hesper whose portrait fronts the title- 
page, the ‘George Muncaster’ whose ‘happy home’ is so 
ecstatically celebrated, the ‘R.M.’ who robbed Narcissus of a 
‘fairy palace of Oriental speculation, and the ‘J. A. W.’ to 
whom Narcissus owed ‘the first great knowledge of the love 
between man and man’—the ‘J.A.W.’ we presume, who else- 
where is spoken of as having made a certain mysterious ‘ brave 
plunge.’ Irrepressible paragraphists have, we believe, suggested 
that there is in this ‘ Book-Bills’ an element of autobiography. 
It may be so. Literary men at four and twenty are usually 
egotists; too cften they are also prigs. But with this possible 
autobiography the reader and the reviewer have nothing to do, 
Their business is only with what lies upon the surface. And 
upon the surface Zhe Book- Bills of Narcissus is simply tiresome. 
Narcissus himself does not interest us in the least. Weare told 
of his ‘charm of manner,’ his ‘slight figure, his ‘delicate, 
almost girl-like, profile,’ his ‘dreamy eyes and pale brows 
surmounted by one of those dark clusters of hair in which the 
fingers of women love to creep’; and though we ought, perhaps, 
to be thrilled, we are unmoved. The fact that Narcissus used to 
run up, for books, bills which he could not discharge, does not 
excite in our breast a single responsive throb: there appears to 
be nothing especially creditable in the action. Nor does the 
calf-love, nor do the youthful amours, of Narcissus enthrall us. 
Mr. Le Gallienne has taken the trouble to introduce into his 
‘third edition’ a new chapter which relates how Narcissus 
once went to see surreptitiously a young girl at a boarding 
school—‘a rosy, laughing, plump little arrangement of sunshiny 
pink and white flesh, with blue eyes and golden hair’—and did 
not see her atter all. This may have a significance for 
Mr. Le Gallienne, but for whom else? A hundred years hence, 
if Mr. Le Gallienne’s fame continues to grow in the proportion 
to which we have lately been accustomed, some enthusiastic 
dry-as-dust of the period may, in voluminous notes, explain the 
true inwardness of this episode and of others—may make all 
clear, not only about Narcissus, but about Hesper, and George 
Muncaster, and R.M,, and J. A. W. But at present, the reader, 
not having the key to the mystery, is a little, perhaps a good 
deal, bored. To those outside the charmed circle, Narcissus, 
with his trivial surroundings, is a nuisance. 

And unfortunately, even when Mr. Le Gallienne gets away 
from Narcissus—which he does frequently, and for many pages 
at a time—he is none the more satisfying. He indulges in 
plenty of reflection, but it is of a sadly obvious sort. Of what 
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practical utility, for instance, are all the passages in which the 
characteristics of calf-love are described? Are not those 
characteristics practically familiar to every adult male or female ? 
Why discuss them again? Young writers are apt to regard 
all their thoughts as revelations not only to themselves but to 
the world; and so we find Mr. Le Gallienne opening a chapter 
with this pompous platitude :—‘ Nothing strikes one more in 
looking back, either on our own lives or on those of others, than 
how little we assimilate from the greatest experiences; in 
nothing is Nature’s apparent wastefulness of means more 
ironically impressive. A great love comes and sets one’s whole 
being singing like a harp, fills high heaven with rainbows, and 
makes our dingy alleys for awhile bright as the streets of the 
New Jerusalem ; and yet, if five years after we seek for what its 
incandescence has left us, we find, may be, a newly helpful 
epithet, may be a fancy, at most a sonnet. Nothing strikes one 
more, unless, perhaps, the obverse, when we see some trifling 
pebble-cast ripple into eternity, some fateful second prolific as 
the fly aphis.’ Elsewhere we are told that ‘ Genius is a personal 
quality, and if a man has it, whatever his hand touches will bear 
the trace of his power, an undying odour, an unfading radiance.’ 
Affectations of style will not, however, confer originality, or even 
freshness, upon commonplaces like these. Such affectations and 
such commonplaces may delight the coteries, but the student of 
literature is simply bored by them. In truth, with only one 
passage in all this ‘ Book-Bills’ are we in entire agreement, and 
on this, unfortunately we did not alight until we had reached 
the last pages of the volume. It runs (with omissions) as 
follows :—‘ If a poet deserves fame he must gain it unaided of 
the vulgar notoriety which, if he have a friend or two in the 
new journalism, they will beso eager to bestow .. . It is sweet, 
doubtless, to be one of those same mushroom-men, sweet to be 
placarded as “the new” this or that, to step for a day into the 
triumphal car of newspaper renown, drawn by teams of willing 
paragraph-men . .. Yet for those to whom it is denied there is 
solid comfort ; for it is not fame, and, worse still, it is not life, 


tis but to be “a Bourbon in a crown of straws.” ... Yes, that 
is one danger of the poet in London, that he should come to 
think himself ‘“‘somebody.”’ There is truth in this. And 


perhaps, if it had not been for the machinations of the 
‘paragraph-men,’ Zhe Book- Pills of Narcissus might never have 
been reprinted. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FLORENCE 
The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. By Professor 


PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLapy}. 
London: Unwin. 


Anything from Professor Villari is sure of a welcome from 
students of Italian history, and in offering to English readers a 
translation of his fine work on the first two centuries of the 
Florentine Republic, the biographer of Machiavelli and 
Savonarola stands in no need of excuse or introduction. The 
original appeared at Florence in 1893. It consists of a series 
of lectures which had been delivered at the Istituto Superiore 
at various dates between 1866 and 1890, and published singly 
from time to time in the Poditechnico and the Nuova Antologia. 
In collecting them for publication in book form, the author 
carefully revised and, to a great extent, re-wrote them, taking 
the opportunity to review the work which had been done in 
the interval by other investigators in the same field, and check 
his conclusions by their results. They were thus brought 
thoroughly up to date, and in their final shape make up a piece 


of historical work which for conscientious thoroughness of 


research and originality of view is quite admirable. In point 
of form it necessarily suffers somewhat from the way in which 
it was put together. Under the circumstances a certain lack 
of continuity and some amount of repetition were almost un- 
avoidable. Moreover, when a writer is dealing with facts 
and theories that are more or less novel, he is compelled to 
adopt something of a controversial attitude and work out some 
of his points with an elaboration that impairs the balance of 
the whole, and is apt to be confusing. But to have secured 
that perfect proportion and organic unity which is demanded 
in a finished history would have involved recasting the whole 
book, while, as the author modestly reminds us, his intention 
has merely been ‘to republish a series of scattered compositions 
under the fitting title of “ Researches.”’ 
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Professor Villari’s conception of history is of the eminently 
modern and philosophical type. He aims less at chronicling 
the mere sequence of events than at exhibiting the underlying 
causes of them and their internal connection. ‘Thus while 
much of his book is necessarily taken up with the restatement 
of facts which have already been given with sufficient fulness 
by the ordinary historian, his special object has been to trace 
the social and constitutional movements which lay beneath 
them and to show how a series of revolutions and intrigues, 
which seem at first sight the result of individual caprice or 
mere chance, really follow one another in a perfectly orderly 
and logical sequence. This it is that chiefly constitutes the 
originality and value of his work. For Villari the key to the 
history of early Florence lies in the Florentine Commune ; and 
it is accordingly with the origin and development of this insti- 
tution that his ‘researches’ are chiefly concerned, though a 
preliminary chapter is cevoted to the consideration of such 
scanty scraps of knowledge as can be obtained of the history of 
the town before the eleventh century, and an examination of 
the fantastic mediaeval legends relating to it. In his intro- 
duction he reviews the curious controversy which has raged 
over the obscure question of the general origin of the Com- 
mune in Medizeval Italy, and discusses the subject afresh. As 
the result of his discussion he entirely rejects the views of the 
elder German school ascribing a Teutonic origin to the institu- 
tion, and agrees with Savigny in holding it to be of purely indi- 
genous growth, a survival, in short, of the local municipal 
government enjoyed by Italian towns in Roman times. He 
points out that through the successive occupations of the 
country by the Longobards and the Franks the traditions of 
Roman law and government had never wholly died out, and 
that consequently when, during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, a number of causes combined to diminish the power of 
the nobles and popular liberty was born, it was in the forms 
bequeathed by tradition from the Roman past that it naturally 
manifested itself. This view as to the origin of the Commune 
in general he proceeds in the body of the book to develop in 
detail for the particular case of Florence, showing how the 
special conditions then existing in the relations between the 
nobles and the people, and in the organisation of the societies 
of the towns and the trade guilds—the latter themselves a 
legacy from Roman times—combined to produce the peculiar 
features of the first Florentine Constitution, as they can be 
gathered from the old chroniclers and from the various sources 
of information which modern research has discovered in 
hitherto unpublished records and papers. This Constitution 
had been growing up gradually and almost insensibly as the 
power of the marquises of Tuscany declined, and when, at the 
death of the Countess Matilda in 1115, the city achieved its 
independence, the only change in the government was that the 
chief officers, instead of being nominated by an external 
authority, were elected by the people themselves. The very 
simplicity and ease of the transition, Professor Villari contends, 
in itself explains the silence of the old chroniclers, which has 
so much puzzled the modern historian and involved the subject 
in such obscurity. With the establishment of the Commune 
Florentine history begins, and in the development of the Com, 
mune it centres down to the revolution of 1293, in which the 
power of the nobles was swept away and the triumph of demo- 
cracy finally arrived. With this date Professor Villari brings 
his history to a close. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting chapter in the book. 
and the one most characteristic of the author's historical 
attitude is that on the Greater Guilds, which stands somewhat 
apart from the rest, and forms a sort of appendix to the whole. 
In it he deals in a very lucid and suggestive way with what 
may be called the economic interpretation of Florentine history, 
showing how the curious and elaborate trade organisations of 
the city, of which he gives a detailed account, influenced the 
form of the Constitution, and pointing out how largely her 
internal history and her foreign policy were determined by 
commercial considerations. In the opposing interests of the 
nobles and the Greater Guilds, and of the different Guilds among 
themselves often lie the real motives of those complex party 
struggles which seem on the surface so bewilderingly motive- 
less ; and in the Guilds themselves, with their strong and per- 
manent organisation, Professor Villari plausibly finds those 
elaments of stability which kept the city from falling into 
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anarchy during her perpetual revolutions, and made it possible 
for art and letters to flourish so marvellously in the Republic’s 
stormiest days. Very interesting, also, are his remarks on the 
new style of warfare introduced in the middle of the thirteenth 
century and its effects on the national character. In the sub- 
stitution of the paid professional for the citizen soldier he points 
out a prime factor in the natural demoralisation which led to 
the downfall of Italian freedom, and which he deplores with 
patriotic fervour. For Professor Villari is an ardent patriot, 
though, let us hasten to add, he never allows his patriotism to 
interfere with his impartiality as a historian. 

The translation is not as good as it might be. The English 
is awkward, and occasionally frankly bad. But on the whole it 
will serve, and the book is very nicely printed. Of the illus- 
trations the frontispiece in photogravure is charming, the others 
are more or less unsatisfactory process blocks which one could 
wish away. 


FIVE AMATEUR BLUE BOOKS 


The Education of Girls in the United States, by SARA A. 
BuRSTALL ; Methods of Education in the United States, 
by ALICE ZIMMERN ; Graded Schools in the United States, 
by MARY H. PAGE; Zhe Training of Teachers in the 
United States, by AMY B. BRAMWELL and H. MILLICENT 
HUGHES. Loadon: Sonnenschein. 


The Gilchrist Educational Trustees do not usually keep 
themselves very prominently before the public, and they 
generally expend the not inconsiderable funds, which in their 
almost uncontrolled discretion they have to apply to the 
encouragement of education, in the useful and unambitious 
work of providing popular scientific lectures for working-class 
audiences, and scholarships for successful candidates at various 
examinations of the London University and elsewhere. Such 
aims, if homely and at any rate harmless, are no doubt deficient 
in educational initiative and enterprise, and last year the 
trustees ventured on a new departure. The idea was excellent 
enough in its conception ; but to judge from the published 
results now before us it was woefully marred in the execution. 
Impressed, as we are officially informed in the preface to these 
volumes, ‘with the growing interest in secondary education in 
the United Kingdom, and the important problems awaiting 
solution,’ they came to the conclusion that some American 
light on these interesting questions would be advantageous. 
They determined to forestall the possible action of the then pro- 
bable Secondary Education Commission, and to send out lady 
assistant commissioners of their own, if we may so term them, 
whose reports might be useful to Mr. Acland, the Teachers’ 
Guild, and other ardent reformers of our secondary education 
system—or want of system. For some cause which is not 
obvious they decided to limit their inquiry to secondary schools 
for girls and training colleges for women. They may have 
thought that the way we manage the secondary education of 
our boys, is not equally open to improvement after American 
models. Whatever their reason, with a chivalry not always 
found in public bodies, they considered the claims of the ladies 
paramount, and, with a kindheartedness only too rare, they 
made widely known their intention of providing five hard 
worked lady-teachers with a two months’ free trip to the 
States. There was naturally considerable competition for the 
privilege (especially as the Chicago Exhibition was in full 
swing), and the five ladies selected ‘ after careful consideration 
of the qualifications of the numerous candidates,’ would no 
doubt under more favourable conditions have produced results 
of as much permanent value as many Government Blue books. 
But they were set an impossible task. With the best will in 
the world, putting aside all considerations of holiday-making 
or sight-seeing, no one save an expert of the highest 
eminence could produce any judgment of value on so wide a 
subject as the education of American girls after so hurried a 
survey. The poor ladies did their best. They have produced 
between them some six hundred and fifty pages of printed matter. 
They traversed America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Montreal to St. Louis. One of them—Miss Burstall—with con- 
scientious energy tabulates no less thanseventy -two institutions 
actually ‘visited’ in the seven weeks, an average of nearly two 
for every working day. 
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many of her introductions were useless, as the persons were 
away when she called, comes a good second with about sixty 
visits. It is of course manifest, that ‘a knowledge of the 
educational systems and experiments which have been tried by 
the English-speaking people over the Atlantic’ gained in this 
wholesale, hurried, and haphazard fashion, cannot possibly 
result in anything but the vaguest, the most superficial, and 
even the most contradictory impressions. Three of the 
excursionists, indeed, almost seem to have thought so them- 
selves ; for they have eked out their reports with wholesale 
extracts from regulations, time-tables, and other official docu- 
ments, one to the extent of two-fifths of her whole report, and 
two others to something about a quarter. Official documents 
and evidence are no doubt highly valuable, but they should at 
least be properly digested ; and if required at such a length 
should be relegated to an appendix. It is, however, only fair 
to Miss Burstall to say that her report on the general question 
is by far the best, the most thorough, and the most workwoman- 
like of the five now published. Indeed, we can only regret 
that she was not able to go more thoroughly into the subject. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, it would obviously be 
futile to examine each report in detail, or to attempt to draw 
from such hastily considered premisses, any general conclusions 
as to the comparative merits of English and American methods 
There are however two or three points that are worth noting. 
Perhaps the most striking difference in these educational matters 
between us and ‘ our kin beyond the sea’ is the entire absence of 
examinations amongthem. Even scholarships and distinctions. 
strange as it may seem to our ideas, are decided by other means, 
while no special attention is paid to clever pupils at the expense 
of the rest, as is the usual practice here. Again nearly all the 
reports speak in high terms of the national enthusiasm ia 
America for Education, and it certainly finds remarkable 
pecuniary expression. This kind of Americanisation, we suspect, 
would not be objected to even at Oxford or Cambridge, particu- 
larly if, as at Harvard, it took the substantial shape of £80,000 
of benefactions annually. Indeed in material equipment we 
may readily admit that America sets us an example we ought 
to follow oftener than we do. Still even if Uncle Sam does get 
the better of us in this matter, it is no reason why he should 
teach his numerous young olive-branches erroneous views of 
English history, with the patriotic purpose of magnifying 
American institutions by depreciating those of other countries. 
Nor can the great democracy of the new world boast itself 
very much as to its democratic system of education. For while 
rich and poor are theoretically equal, the rich more often than 
not send their children to private, in preference to the * public,’ 
schools, as they are there termed ; and class prejudices and class 
distinctions are often quite as marked as they are with us. A 
point on which American experience is perhaps more satisfac- 
tory, is the system of educating boys and girls together in the 
same schools. It seems to be very generally practised, and 
usually with considerable success, and there is a fair consensus 
of testimony as to its advantages over our separate system. 
With ladies’ colleges, such as Girtonand Newnham, America 
seems fairly well supplied, and the accounts of Wellesley 
College, Smith College, Bryn Mawr College, which is largely 
staffed by Girton graduates, and Vassar College are exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. At the latter college the teachers have 
a seventh or ‘sabbatical’ year of furlough for rest or study, an 
innovation on English usage which the most conservative 
English schoolmistresses, and schoolmasters too for that 
matter, would we are sure be only too glad to adopt. 


A GOOD GIRI’S DIARY 


Diary of Anna Green Winslow : A Boston School Girl of 1771. 
Edited by ALICE MORSE EARLE, Westminster: Con- 
stable. 


What comes to us fresh and unfingered from the past, a 
letter, as it were, delayed a hundred years in delivery, has an 
historical and personal interest all its own and may not be 
judged as would be a contemporary epistle. The book which 
has been a classic from its birth can afford to be without that 
piquant charm which belongs to a composition that although 
written a century ago seems only a few days old. This of 
itself might justify the publication of a little girl’s diary written 
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1771-1773, and if it help us to know the past any better it is 
but the more welcome. So the editor claims for the diary of 
the little Boston school-girl ‘a positive value as an historical 
picture of the domestic life of that day’; and we are not 
disposed to dispute the claim. 

The queen of little girls and of the whole kingdom of children 
to every one who has once had (the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance must always be Marjorie Fleming, she whom Sir 
Walter Scott loved, and played with for hours together. A 
heart so passionate as Marjorie’s, strangely susceptible to the 
agony of love and remorse, expressed in speech so adequate 
and surprising, so frank and yet so imaginative, we may not 
look to know again. But other little girls may interest us and 
even inspire us with affection although our hearts are unalter- 
ably Marjorie’s. And so Anna Green Winslow, diary in hand, 
makes her courtesy to the public and invites regard. A little 
Boston school-girl, whose short life is comprised within the years 
1760 and 1779, gives us a picture of herself in her twelfth year 
and of her friends and their manner of life. The editor calls 
the diarist ‘a vain little puritan devotee’; and truly the diary 
contains much of the discourses of the Rev. Messrs. Beacon 
and Hunt, and not a little about her own personal adornments. 
But what else there was to amuse the child it is difficult to see, 
She called on all her friends and relatives with the most assiduous 
attention, went to church regularly, and attended her different 
schools save when prevented by illness or the weather. Her 
industry is certainly remarkable. When her right hand was 
disabled by a whitlow she employed her left in perfecting her- 
self to spin flax. Her editor sums up her accomplishments 
thus: ‘She could make “pyes” and fine network, she could 
knit lace and spin linen thread and woollen yarn; she could 
make purses and embroider pocket books and weave watch- 
strings and piece patchwork.’ The diary opens thus abruptly 
but quaintly : ;; Lady, by which means I had a bit of the 
wedding cake,’ and then praises her own skill in the matter of 
cooking, concluding with such prim playfulness as this : ‘ Poor 
Job was forced to praise himself when no man would do him 
that justice. I am not as he was.’ Being subject to ‘egregious 
fits of laughter’ she naturally enough tries to make a joke now 
and then, safeguarding her own credit in it by the remark ‘ our 
head indeed mama,’ but they are not very successful. When 
she is most serious she is perhaps most amusing, as for example 
this entry for March 11th, 1772,‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. Thus King 
Solomon, inspired by the Holy Ghost, cautions, Pro. xxvii. I. 
My aunt says this is a most necessary lesson to be learn’d and 
laid up in the heart. I am quite of her mind. 1 have met with 
a disappointment to-day and aunt says I may look for them 
every day—we live in a changing world—in Scripture call’d a 
vale of tears.’ The disappointment was trivial enough : the 
weather had hindered her making a call. But are not all our 
mountains molehills to other people? While she takes care 
that her friends shall know of her good behaviour and be amused 
by her wit, she is careful not to hurt their feelings : ‘ How 
strangely industrious | have been this week I will inform you 
with my own hand—at present I am so.diligent that 1 am 
obliged to use the hand and pen of my old friend who being near 
éy is better than a brother fav of. =I don’t forgit dear little John 
Henry so pray mamma don’t mistake me.’ On her twelfth 
birthday she had an assembly ‘in her own honour’ to which she 
invited eight young ladies. ‘Inthe evening young Mr. Waters, 
hearing of my assembly, put his flute in his pocket and played 
several minuets and other tunes to which we danced mighty 
cleverly.’ Young Mr. Waters must have felt himself in a rather 
insignificant minority. We learn, however, in one of the 
editor’s copious notes that this young gentleman was a married 
man. On another festive occasion ‘ our treat was nuts, raisins, 
cakes, wine punch, hot and cold, all in great plenty. We had 
a very agreeable evening from five to ten o’clock. For variety 
we woo'd a widow, hunted the whistle, threaded the needle, and 
while the company was collecting we diverted ourselves with 
playing of pawns, no rudeness mamma I can assure you.’ On 
this memorable‘ ocation ’ the little maid was dressed as follows : 
‘In my yellow coat, black bib and apron, black feathers on my 
head, my past comb, and all my past garnet marquesett and 
jet pins, together with my silver plume—my locket, rings, black 
collar round my neck, black mitts and two or three yards of 
blue ribbon (black and blue is high taste), striped tucker and 
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ruffels (not my best), and my silk shoes compleated my dress.’ 
There is one touch of nature in the diary which we may 
mention, as showing her wounded in her affection and standing 
on her dignity. A letter had been received by the friends with 
whom she was residing from her father. She refers to it in 
these words: ‘I am glad to hear that all was well the 26th 
November ult. Iam told my Papa has not mentioned me in 
this letter. Out of sight out of mind.’ She refers to him a little 
later on, evidently having received fresh cause of grievance. 
‘Hon’d Mamma, My Hon’d Papa has never signified to me his 
approbation of my journa!, from whence | infer that he either 
never reads them or does not give himself the trouble to 
remember any of their contents, tho’ some part has been 
address’d to him, so, for the future, I shail trouble only you 
with this part of my scribble.’ 

She was a good little girl, Anna Green Winslow, industrious, 
merry-hearted, and affectionate; and her diary is worth 
reading. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly opens in touching fashion with a page dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Mr. Chapman, the friend of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Forster, Trollope and other giants 
of the Victorian period : and, though the page be anonymous, 
we may be forgiven for suspecting that the initials O. C. would 
point to the writer, whose appreciation of the ‘fine shot and 
straight rider’ is expressed with affectionate heartiness. Then 
SirW. T. Marriott discourses on the situation in Egypt with the 
authority of a man having knowledge. If we differ from him 
at all in the matter it is only because, to our mind, he misunder- 
stands the public opinion of England. Our entry into Egypt 
was a mistake, no doubt; but vestigia nulla retrorsum is a 
motto in which Englishmen have full faith, and we believe that 
a firm policy in relation to the Egyptian question would be 
endorsed by the vast majority of men in this country. Of the 
minor misfortunes which have befallen our fellow countrymen 
in Egypt, of the infamous manner in which Mr. Fell, of 
Leamington, has been treated, Sir William speaks feelingly 
and in detail. Politicians, pure and simple (the number 
of the simple is greater than that of the pure) will 
study with some interest Mr. W. B. Duffield’s gentle 
badinage of the ‘candid friends’ of the Liberal party, 
Sir Wemyss Reid, Mr. Moulton, Mr. Atherley Jones and Mr. 
Wallace. For once we find ourselves in agreement with Mr, 
Laird Clowes, who is of opinion that the defence of our coasts 
cannot be entrusted safely to the navy exclusively, and gives a 
lucid and intelligent account of the Waldemar- Lilloswic Railway 
Battery. E. T.C. Werner's article on ‘The China Problem 
and its Solution’ is a thought-stirring contribution to the politics 
of the day, of which we must not be taken to disapprove 
because we hesitate to express approval. True it is that China 
has buried the talent which she held in trust for humanity ; 
true it is, to use another figure, that Japan has opened the door 
for a rearrangement of China’s house, and that Japan herself is 
not equal to the task of sweeping and garnishing. True it 
may be that this work lies before the Powers of Europe, and 
ought to be performed by them, will perhaps have to be so per- 
formed. But we shudder to think of the complications which 
must arise in the allotment of the various portions of the job ; 
nor are the possible and even probable consequences things 
pleasant in anticipation ; but the thing may be worth doing, and 
even necessary to be done, notwithstanding. Of Miss or Mrs 
Hogarth, who writes on ‘Literary Degenerates’ in an oracular 
and assured tone we knew, until she addressed the public 
through the Fortnightly, nothing; which was, no doubt, our 
misfortune ; but she appears to have written this apology for a 
sentence (in which the italics are not hers). ‘Then, was it not 
the breeze which sets from Norway which wafted to us the last 
two stories in Key Notes, to take only one out of innumerable 
instances ?’ 

Soto the Mineteenth Century in which Sir George Clarke, 
who calls a spade a spade, and other things by their proper 
names, impliedly if not directly, tells the world precisely what 
he thinks of Mr. Laird Clowes’s recent article in the same 
review, describing it by the word ‘ remarkable ;’ but wisdom is 
not the only thing remarkable, and its opposite may come in 
for notice on occasion. ‘The question is whether it was worth 
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while to comment upon a paper which described the Mediter- 
ranean as a millstone round England’s neck ; but in any case 
the world may be grateful to Mr. Laird Clowes in that he was 
the indirect and unwitting force which caused Sir George Clarke 
to speak out as a bold and sagacious patriot who knows his 
subject thoroughly. In a paper on ‘ The Decline of the House 
of Commons’ Mr. Sidney Low, as shrewd and straightforward 
a critic of current events as any publicist of his day, calls 
attention anew to the fact, for deplorable fact it is, that re- 
presentative government is dead, and that government by 
delegates has taken its place. A Clement Higgins, Q.C., a 
Saunders now and again, are the desolate and despised 
relics of the theory that a Member of Parliament. is 
entitled to use his own judgment. Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s essay 
on ‘Sex in Modern Literature’ is eminently worth reading, 
albeit this particular writer is unable to go with her in finding 
‘examples of extravagantly bad taste,’ and ‘flagrant want of 
reticence’ in Es¢her Waters which, in his view, partakes of the 
nature of atract. The error into which Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
falls is that of failing to pursue her epigrams to their legitimate 
conclusions. Fact it is that ‘this natural world of ours is 
essentially dual ; it is body animated by a soul.’ Our com- 
plaint is that the decadents, of whom either sex produces an 
abundant crop, forget the soul in the body and sink the nobler 
aspirations of humanity, male and female, in the low-lying 
marshes of sensuality. 

Here we must leave the Nineteenth Century, not but that it 
contains many an article better worth reading than half the 
things that are called books in these days and betake ourselves 
to the National Review. In that three grouped articles on ‘The 
Currency (uestion’ are noteworthy, primarily because they 
seem to indicate a tendency on the part of the National Review 
to adopt the Bimetallic Theory unreservedly. What is more, 
they are addressed to ‘ Laymen,’ in which category, despite the 
tradition which compels journalists to pose as infallible, we are 
tempted to class ourselves. As such we find ourselves unable to 
agree even with Mr. Balfour when Mr. Herbert Gibbs quotes 
him out of context, ‘that the appreciation of gold or falling 
prices is the most deadening and benumbing influence that can 
touch the springs of enterprise in anation.’ For to put matters 
bluntly, we like our scanty sovereigns to buy as much as may be. 
Nor, as laymen of course, can we see why stability of prices is 
‘what we have to go for,’ as Mr. Gibbs has it ; for we had it in 
our minds that the fluctuation of prices was precisely what 
made room for the play, successful or ruinous (and if ruinous, 
then to the profit of somebody else), of the judgment of the 
individual. While we say this, and while we keep an open 
mind in relation to the Bimetallic theory—for inconclusive 
argument proves nothing except the incompetence of the 
man who adduces it—we venture to add that Sir David 
Barbour’s exposition of the evil results of the depreciation of 
the rupee in India merits attention from all politicians, and 
particularly from those who have studied the last edition of 
the late Sir George Chesney’s masterly book. Of the re 
maining articles that by Mr. Leslie Stephen, on the choice of 
books, touches us most closely: but it has been commented 
on long ago in these columns. Lord Wolmer will not be 
attacked in the House of Commons for his article on 
‘ Cheques ’—given by English politicians to Irish causes: that 
which was a breach of privilege a short time since is now a 
commonplace observation. Finally, for amusement, Miss 
Balfour’s ‘Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon’ is hard to 
beat, and Mr. Whitmore’s analysis of the meaning of ‘ The 
Progressive Check’ is instructive and, as is to be expected of 
a sometime Fellow of All Souls, easy to read and under- 
stand. 

The April number of the Mew Review is the best that has yet 
appeared under Mr. Henley’s editorship, and justifies the 
advertisement that it is the most readable of all the monthlies. 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s story ‘ Of the Man from Cornwall’ is a 
further episode jin 'the Life of Dick Ryder. It is admirably 
written : and the description of the duel in the dark is most 
effective. A person signing himself‘ Z’ attacks Mr. Chamber- 
lain, giving thereby much joy to the Radical Press. What 
greater reward could any man have ? And, after all, there is no 
great harm done by an anonymous writer calling a well-known 
statesman a demagogue. Mr. David Hannay has a most 
interesting article on ‘The Manning of the Fleet,’ and the 
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‘Literature of the Kailyard’ is dealt with in a summary and 
contemptuous manner, evidently by a Scotsman who has an 
esthetic objection to the homely but unpicturesque kail runt. 
A causerie on Sir Philip Sydney by Mr. T. E. Brown, is doleful 
reading ; and Mr. Charles Whibley makes a vigorous onslaught 
upon Herr Max Nordau with the purpose of proving that the 
true degenerate is the author of a certain book called 
‘Degeneration.’ Surely it was hardly worth Mr. Whibley’s 
while. ‘The Time Machine’ begins to grow interesting, and 
Mr. H,. G. Wells is to be congratulated thereon. 
Writing from Tientsin on January 26, Blackwoods special 
correspondent takes a very despondent view of the position 
of affairs in China. Not only is her present degradation 
complete, but there is no hope for the future except in a 
foreign usurpation. If a national disaster is to be turned to 
account as a rallying point for national feeling, it must be 
through some popular outburst of patriotism or loyalty. But 
to these sentiments the Chinaman is a total stranger, and his 
notions of honesty are those of the renowned Ah Sin. He lives 
deliberately in an atmosphere of ‘ make-believe,’ and what time 
he can spare from the engrossing occupation of deceiving his 
friends he devotes to deceiving himself. The official classes 
amass wealth by the misappropriation of public funds ; and as 
long as the administration is in the hands of persons who have 
a direct interest in the maintenance of present abuses, it is 
not likely that any project of reform will escape the fate that 
has overtaken Captain von Hanneken’s scheme for the 
reorganisation of the national defences. Reform, if it is to 
come at all, must come from without, and must be backed by 
force sufficient to carry it through in the face of a bitter and 
unscrupulous opposition. Dr. Anderson makes a violent and 
amusing attack upon Archdeacon Farrar posing in the skin of 
a higher critic. More particularly he resents, as an insult to 
the Bible as a whole, the doctrine that the Book of Daniel is at 
once a work of fiction and yet second to none of the thirty-nine 
books of the Old Testament in value. Eichhorn he knows 
(and respects), Kuenen he knows (and dislikes), but whence 
does Dr. Farrar derive his title to ‘ supply the man in the street 
with a reason for the unfaith that is in him’? Why should 
there not be a school of biographers? is the question raised by 
the reviewer of a batch of the more important biographies 
published during the past year. The answer is that the random 
recollections of an intimate friend may sketch a more faithful 
portrait than a well-balanced biography, however technically 
perfect. Take for instance the few pages in Lomgman’s in 
which A. K. H. B. records his impressions of the late Dean 
Church. He admits, indeed, that he was not of the inner circle 
of the Dean’s friends, he wanders with almost garrulous incon- 
sequence from one topic to another. And yet, after all, there 
emerges a likeness of the man, universally beloved, universally 
respected, whose capacity to fill the highest office in the Church 
was never doubted by any one except himself. Professor 
Froude’s lectures on ‘ English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century’ 
are brought toa close. This last lecture is no less interesting 
than those that have gone before, and exhibits to the full the 
old charm of style and manner. However much we may differ 
on some questions from Mrs. Woodhull Martin we cannot but 
admire the honesty and vigour with which the /umanttarian 
pursues its purpose. With Mr. G. T. Leicester's plea for the 
purification of our streets we are in complete sympathy, and we 
ayree with him also that women might do much to vindicate 
their claim to intellectual equality ‘ by leading a movement of so 
yreat import.’ But he is inclined to underestimate the weight 
of conscientious opposition which such a proposal as his would 
have to encounter. The Rev. J. Rice Byrne talks a good deal 
of nonsense about the degrading and brutalising influence of the 
rod. But his aversion to the obnoxious instrament can be under- 
stood if he was in the habit of sending up such ‘howlers’ as de/anda 
est to a master with the proclivities of Dr. Keate. Mr. Auberon 
Herbert submits the theory of Anarchism to the same racy 
criticism which disposed of the claims of Socialism last month, 
Temple Bar has an admirable sketch of ‘ Madame,’ wife of 
‘Monsieur,’ Philippe D’Orléans, and niece of the Electress 
Sophia, to whom she wrote regularly twice a week. Her 
letters, judging by the extracts given, are marvels of humour, 
frankness, and common sense. She was plain and took no 
pains to conceal the fact, preferring wrinkles to having grease 
on her face. Her indifference to dress was notorious, and 
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saved her, as she naively remarks, from perpetual quarrels 
with her husband as to who should wear the best diamonds. 
No wonder the ladies of the French Court could not under- 
stand her, any more than they could cope with a woman who was 
impervious to sarcasm, and whose weapon was the bludgeon 
and not the needle-point. The extracts from her correspondence 
are all too few. We should like to hear more of the unaffected 
piety that found sermons dull and play-going on Sunday less 
dangerous than visiting one’s friends and talking scandal, and 
of the almost brutal frankness that characterised her enemy, 
Madame de Maintenon, as ‘the old serpent’ and ‘the old toad,’ 
and could write, on hearing the news of her death, that ‘the 
old beast is dead.’ For the rest, the number is a good one, but 
there is too much mediocre verse. We have also received Zhe 
Century, Scribners, The Minster, The Monthly Packet, The 
Artist, The Quest, The International Journal of Ethics, The 
Forum, The North American Review, Belgravia, London 
Society, The Senate, St. Nicholas, The Boy's Own Paper, and 
The Girls Own Paper. 


OLD AND NEW 


When Archbishop Trench issued his famous book on the 
Study of Words the British public knew little and cared less 
about the subject. It was a matter for the lexicographer. After 
a time the study was advanced another step by the publication 
of Canon Taylors Words and Pluces. We do not always hold 
with Canon ‘laylor nor, for that matter, did we always hold 
with the Archbishop ; but it cannot be doubted that they gave 
a great impetus to a form of learning that had been neglected 
in spite of the fostering care of Samuel Johnson. It is not 
possible even now to say that words and their meanings are 
things of a fascinating character. True, in old times many 
people were deterred from what mainly consisted of the study 
of Greek and Latin. But since English has asserted itself and 
since even the schoolboy has become better informed than his 
parents were a generation ago there are signs of the greatest 
activity in the two departments of words and names. A school- 
master was lately heard to tell his pupil, ‘When you go along 
the street, don’t pass an odd name over a shop door without at 
least trying to find out what it means and where it comes from.’ 
The last number of the New English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press) contains from ‘ Deceit’ to * Deject... There are in this 
section 1100 main words, 74 combinations, and 155 subordinate 
words. The editor observes that of these 26 per cent. are obsolete 
and of the latter more than one and a half per cent. are to 
be marked as alien or not fully naturalised. We may well 
pardon him the boast that within the same boundaries where 
Dr. Johnson had 292 words and the ‘Century’ 854, this new 
Oxford dictionary has 1340. Dr. Murray also informs us as to 
some of the more curious words in his list ; for instance, he tells 
us that the name of the deck of a ship is not, as commonly 
assumed, taken from the Dutch. He has found it in the cele- 
brated translation of Virgil which was made by Archbishop 
Gawain Douglas who died in 1522, while it first occurs in 
Holland in 1695. Dr. Murray mentions some words as histori- 
cally interesting. Among them is decener. For it he has two 
meanings. First, a decener is one who commands ten soldiers. 
Seth Ward in 1627 mentions the governor of a thousand, the 
centurion and the tithing man or decenor. There are further 
quotations which in our opinion go far to prove that very few 
people know how to spell the word. Another word which he 
recommends to our notice is decoy. Here again many of Dr. 
Murray’s predecessors seem to have been deceived by the 
Dutch. But it is of some antiquity and was probably in use 
here lonz before ‘coy’ was introduced from Holland. The 
article on this subject is of the most learned and exhaustive 
character, although the syllable de continues to puzzle the 
writer. We have a game of cards called decoy ; a pool or pond 
connected with nets for catching wild fowl; a place into which 
persons are enticed; some bird or animal trained to lure 
others into a trap; a swindler or sharper, one who entices ; 
anything employed to allure, and then we have the verb /o decoy 
and finish up with two meanings of decoy-duck. We have here 
also among the more interesting words deems/er which it seems 
is the name proper to the judges of the Isle of Man, one of 
whom has jurisdiction over the southern, the other over the 
northern division of the island, Except in the Isle of Man the 
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name is dempster which does not mean quite the same. We 
shall hope for Dr. Murray's views upon it in the next number 
of the dictionary. 

The Expansion of South Africa (London: Unwin), by the 
Hon. A. Wilmot, gives the outlines of South African history 
in a very agreeab'e manner. The writer, who is a member of the 
Legislative Council of Cape Colony, has much to say about 
the early Dutch settlers and the curious paternal despotism 
under which they live. The surrender of the Colony to the 
British was distinctly a change for the better so far as govern- 
ment was concerned, though even Lord Charles Somerset 
suppressed a monthly magazine because it ventured on some 
rild criticisms of the administration. The chief grievance of 
the Dutch was that the authorities made a most feeble 
resistance to Kaffir inroads, chiefly because the missionaries 
had the ear of the Colonial Office. Hence the /reés into the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal became inevitable, 
though, left to their own devices, the Boers did not display 
much aptitude for self-government. In fact a perusal of Mr. 
Wilmot’s pages leaves behind it the impression that, until 
recent years, South Africa has not been particularly blessed 
with men of ability. The book concludes with a stirring 
account of the Matabele War, whence we gather that Lo Bengula 
means ‘one driven by the wind.’ It must have required a stiff 
gale to move him. 

Mr. E. F. Knight has republished his letters to the 7zmes 
on Mashonaland and Matabeleland under the title of Rhodesia 
of To-Day (Lonion: Longmans). In brief they consist of an 
examination into the agricultural and mineral prospects of the 
country. He has contrived to pack a great deal of information 
into asmall space, and he writes optimistically, though with 
due regard to probabilities. He throws out the interesting 
suggestion that farming on the mfayer system might pay in 
parts, and he instances the example of Mr. Taylor who has 
turned the Marico Valley into a garden. ‘The chapter on 
mining laws is rather technical, still it should be read by every 
would-be settler in Rhodesia. The South Africa Company has 
really tried to give the poor man a chance, though the trades- 
men have done their best to depopulate Mashonaland by their 
extortionate charges. Yet they clamoured for the completion 
of the Beira railway, knowing all the time that it will reduce 
profits by two-thirds and prices by quite a half. 

Thistledown and Mustard-Seed ((.ondon: Stock), by 
Andreas Burger, is a book of fragments written in the style 
which has lately earned for itself the distinctive name of ‘ Occ, 
Prose’ in the 2u/l Mall Gazette. The wind of Mr. Burger's 
inspiration certainly blows where it listeth, which is perhaps 
a justification for the affected title. On one side of the page 
we have a few sentences called ‘The Great Engraver, a lofty 
mingling of Hans Andersen and Olive Schreiner; on the other 
a miniature of a workman at tea, as homely in subject and 
treatment as Miss Wilkins’s stories. This perpetual contrast 
of the elevated and supernatural with the simple and ordinary 
grows irritating before the end of the book is reached, but Mr. 
Burger’s writing is often extremely graceful. The‘ Occ. Verse,’ 
which diversifies the thistledown prose, is very weak. 

Mr. Moran won a great reputation by his droll book, 7he 
Dunferry Risin’, and enthusiasts gave him the name of the 
‘Irish Barrie.” It is all the more deplorable that he should 
be answerable for such sorry stuff as /+/sh Stew (London: 
Digby). None of the stories in the volume have much 
originality, and an easy command of brogue is their only dis- 
tinctive feature. In ‘Nancy Mulligan’s Blankets’ there are 
some flashes of drollery which recall Mr. Moran’s previous 
work, but on the whole there is nothing to repay the reader 
for overcoming the difficulties which stories in Irish or Scotch 
always present. 

The Peoples Life of Wiiltam Ewart Gladstone (London : 
Cassell) has been compiled with considerable ability, for it 
has condensed a vast amount of material gatheied from many 
sources into a short and popular form. Some of its statements 
are obviously coloured by party predilections, and there is a 
tendency to turn every political event to the purpose of eulogy 
of Mr. Gladstone, which will irritate readers who are not blind 
partisans. Fifty-five illustrations add to the interest of the book. 

The Years Art, 1895, is the sixteenth annual issue, and con- 
tains as usual a great deal of interesting information about 
artistic matters. The portrait selected for the frontisp‘ece is 
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Mr. Whistler’s, described as being taken from a ‘ dry-point’ by 
Menpes; but Mr. Sickert, writing to the Pa/l Mall Gazette 
with an air of authority, says that Menpes has never done a 
‘dry-point’ of Mr. Whistler, though Mr. Whistler has certainly 
sat to him for photographs. A second mistake occurs in the 
summary of art-sales during the year, where it is distinctly 
stated that Sir Joshua’s Lady Betty Delane was ‘bought in’ 
at Christie’s. The picture was bought by Mr. Wertheimer for 
11,000 guineas, and has been lent by him for the Old Masters 
at Burlington House. 

Careful students of Milton will thank Mr. Robert Bridges for 
his useful pamphlet on Milton’s ‘ Prosody’ (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press) in which he has examined and tabulated the different 
variations from the typical blank verse in ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
Milton’s other poems. The investigation is throughout most 
interesting to the student of metre and rhythm, and the rules 
which Mr. Bridges has so carefully deduced are certainly of 
great interest. It is perhaps worth noting that in ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ Milton allowed himself rather more relaxation than 
in his earlier poem. In the ‘ Samson Agonistes’ Mr. Bridges 
points out that with a few exceptions, the whole of the poem is 
composed in rising rhythm with free liberty of elisions, inver- 
sions, weak places, and extra metrical syllables. In fact nearly 
all the apparent laxities can be brought within definite rules. 
Appendices are added which deal with some of these ‘points at 
greater length. The whole pamphlet is only eighty pages in 
all, but it is full of careful work and valuable in inverse propor- 
tion to its size. 

The conductors of The School and Home Library (London : 
Blackie) may be congratulated on the excellent manner in 
which they are combining entertainment and instruction on 
behalf of the rising generation. For to include among the 
recent additions to the series standard works of such excellent 
tone and varied range, as Marryatt’s Masterman Ready, ¥eni- 
more Cooper's Deerslayer and Pathfinder, Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women, Miss Cummin’s Lamfitghter, and Parry’s Third 
Voyage for the Discovery of the North-West Passage argues 
« comprehensive catholicity as admirable as it is unusual. 
There is no need for us to say anything in recommendation 
of such old-established favourites. We have only to empha- 
sise the fact that they each and all not only provide interesting, 
not to say exciting, reading, which must ensure their being 
read to the end, but they also teach most effectually, yet quite 
unobtrusively, a useful moral which the dullest and most 
careless reader can hardly miss. The quiet trust in Providence 
which good old Masterman Ready always shows is, we fear, 
not always found equally conspicuous in tales of adventure 
to-day. The straightforward truthfulness and honesty of the 
Indian Deerslayer may well put to shame many a character 
popular enough in current fiction. Nor isthe contrast between 
the unselfish faithfulness and self-denial of the Pathfinder and 
the fatal treachery of Lieutenant Muir less cloquently instruc- 
tive or less needed now, than when it was first conceived in 
Cooper’s vivid imagination. The March family so faithfully 
limned by Miss Alcott, teach a lesson of thrift and helpfulness 
as necessary for English girls of the present generation as for 
American girls of thirty years ago. And if Miss Cummin’s 
skilfully constructed story is perhaps less well known, the 
example of Gertrude may be commended not less emphati- 
cally, as an encouragement to duty and devotion in the 
various relations of family life. When we add that the 
volumes are all well printed and strongly bound, that they are 
in every way desirable as to material equipment, and are 
issued at the low price of sixteenpence, we have said enough 
to indicate the wide popular favour they deserve and are sure 
to obtain. 

A fine and variegated collection of stories, duly grouped 
under such headings as ‘Courtship and Marriage,’ ‘ Rogues 
and Vagabonds, ‘Famous Wits,’ etc., may be found in Mr. 
A. H. Miles’s One Thouand and One Anecdotes (London: 
Hutchinson). Such books have theiruses. They serve to pass 
away an idle hour pleasantly enough, but they hardly deserve 
to rank as literature. Suffice it therefore to say, that One 
Thousand and One Anecdotes is handsomely got up, and besides 
some very funny stories, contains ‘ The World’s Dictionary,’ of 
which the following is a favourable sample : ‘ Grafis—a word 
so foreign to our manners that it has been borrowed from a dead 
language, 
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VENETIAN NIGHTS 


I—VENETA MARINA 


HE masts rise white to the stars, 
White on the night of the sky, 
Out of the water’s night, 
And the stars lean down to them white. 
Ah! how the stars seem nigh ; 
How far away are the stars! 


And we too under the stars, 
Alone with the sleeping shore. 
And the water’s monotone : 

I and my love alone, 

And my love for evermore 
Farther from me than the stars ! 


II-—-ALLA DOGANA 


Nicurt and the silence of the night, 
In Venice ; far away, a song ; 

As if the lyric water made 

Itself a serenade ; 

As if the water’s silence were a song 
Sent up into the night. 


Night, a more perfect day, 
A day of shadows luminous, 
Water and sky at one, at one with us; 
As if the very peace of night, 
The older peace than heaven or light, 
Came down into the day. 
ARTHUR SYMONs, 


HELIUM 


YENHERE threatens a glut of new elements. ‘The public 

mind has digested Argon but imperfectly, and here 
is another gaseous element, in some respects even more 
interesting than the former substance. Yet, strictly 
speaking, Helium is not new. ‘The name was invented by 
Lockyer to express the unknown constituent which the 
spectroscope shows to be part of almost every solar pro- 
minence and of the chromospheric envelope from which 
they rise. The line has no counterpart in the spectrum 
of the central mass of the sun and, until a few days 
ago, no equivalent in the spectrum of any terrestrial sub- 
stance, in spite of patient searching since its discovery. 
But Professor Ramsay, the joint discoverer of argon, work- 
ing at a rare Norwegian mineral, Cleveite, found that a 
gas, which under suitable treatment is disengaged there- 
from, and which has hitherto been regarded as nitrogen, is 
in reality largely a mixture of Argon with this solar sub- 
stance. Mr. Crookes has conducted the necessary spectro- 
scopic observations to establish this identification. And so 
this celestial element, which none had suspected nearer 
than ninety-three millions of miles, suddenly comes within 
the range of the terrestrial chemist. 

Now some curious suggestions were made a few years 
ago about this element, Helium, and it will be extremely 
interesting to chemists to see how far Professor Ramsay's 
experiments upon it—which he will of course commence 
as soon as a sufficient bulk of it has been collected— 
will justify these anticipatory guesses. More curious 
perhaps will be the determination of its relation to the 
element iron. As every one knows, the spectroscope has 
established the presence of iron in the sun, not as a solid 
indeed, but—in that intense tumult of incandescence—as 
a gas. Now, it has been observed that the iron in the sun 





is not a constant quality. During periods of sun-spot 
activity, the ‘iron lines’ in the spectrum of the spot 
undergo a considerable diminution in number and intensity ; 
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and it is inferred that the iron molecules (or atoms) ex- 
perience some constitutional change at these epochs. And 
it is precisely at these times that the Helium line becomes 
more conspicuous. Something happens to the iron, there- 
fore, and, possibly as a consequence, Helium comes into 
existence. 

From this, it was not far to the inference that iron, 
which has resisted all the analytical essays of terrestrial 
chemists, was at the enormous temperatures which pro- 
bably accompany a sunspot maximum, decomposed into some 
simpler constituent or constituents, and that Helium was 
this more fundamental substance, or one of several more 
fundamental substances. The seemingly arbitrary pro- 
perties of the sixty odd elements, and yet the curious 
arithmetical relations that obtain between the atomic 
weights of many of them, and their odd disposition to fall 
into groups, has been, and promises still to be for many 
years, a standing riddle for chemists. There is an almost 
inevitable tendency to look for something more elemental 
than these so-called elements, to regard their atoms as 
varying arrangements of some universal substratum. The 
scientific reader will recall at once the ‘ Protyle’ or ‘ Meta- 


Elements’ of Mr. Crookes. That Helium is anything of 


the sort is a suggestion that no chemist will entertain for 
a moment, but that it may be a step towards such a dis- 
covery is an altogether different matter. 

There can be no doubt of the revolutionary value of 
the new elements. New elements are by no means rare 
finds, but such elements as Masrium or Yttrium fall into 
line with other rare finds and alter the general fabric of 
theoretical chemistry not a jot. Argon and Helium, even 
more so, are of a different texture altogether. They 
probably herald a great period of scientific reecunstruction 
They make many of the dreams of the theoretical chemist, 
dreams that had grown familiar and faint, bright and hope- 
ful once more. One asks: ‘Is this at last the way >?’ The 
transmutation of the metallic elements—the Discovery of 
the Philosopher's Stone, they called it—was the mother 
idea of chemistry. Modern chemist is only old alchemist 
grown wiser by millions of experiments. No chemist 
to-day will admit that the transmutation of these basal 
substances is impossible. There will be few of those who 
take an interest in science who will not look for 
Professor Ramsay's next report with exceptional interest 
and impatience. 


LOVE OR MONEY 


JOOR old Charlie Sefton left the regiment when we 

were stationed at Delhi and went down to Bombay 

en route for home. He was our senior captain and the best 

soldier in the regiment. He was also our best bachelor; 

for I did not count for much, being only a doctor and 
sinall and plain and getting on for forty. 

‘Whatever you do, don't get married,’ we all adjured as 
we bade him farewell. Then came the rumour—a week 
later—that he was still at Bombay. Then the telegram to 
me to go down and serve him as best man. 

I went down by the mail-train, and found awaiting me 
on the platform Charlie Sefton, who looked so very quiet 
and so astonishingly happy that I felt a sort of tugging 
sensation in the throat. Extreme happiness is always 
alarming. 

Miss George, to whom I was duly presented, was not in 
the first flush of her youth. She was a girl of perhaps 
twenty-seven, rather pale, but decidedly ‘good-looking. 
The quality expressed by her face and manner was a steady 
purpose steadily pursued. I judged her nature to be one 
of refinement and determination. But there was no 
possible doubt as to Sefton’s chance of happiness. This 
woman had the right feeling for him. 
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I was old enough to feel no embarrassment in making 
an excuse to leave them alone together. I had no clothes 
fit for even the quietest wedding and, telling them so, took 
my leave. 

Miss George it appeared was travelling in India with 
friends who it struck me were not on a very intimate 
footing. ‘They were all staying at a hotel from which the 
wedding was to be unobtrusively celebrated. The couple 
had only been engaged a week. It is the only case of love 
at first sight—sincere, permanent, convincing —which I 
have encountered. 

My simple duties were duly performed. Charlie Sefton 
and Eleanor George were declared to be man and wife. I 
saw the ceremony. I heard the declaration. I appended 
to the entry in the Register my name, which looks more at 
home on a death certificate. I was deadly sober, as folks 
are at weddings. 

‘She is giving up a lot of money to marry me,’ said 
Sefton after the ceremony, when he and I happened to be 
alone for a few minutes. 

‘And you are giving up a career,’ I reflected, mindful of 
many young men married. 

But there are some marriages which strike one at once 
as inevitable. The only question is why the people con- 
cerned have not met sooner. This union was of such a 
description. 

The bride and bridegroom went away from the church 
with that distressingly happy look which makes one feel 
uncomfortable. They were to sail for home the next day. 

I journeyed slowly back to Delhi by a stopping night 
train, after seeing the last of their boat from the outer pier. 
As I stepped out of the carriage in the early morning and 
noted the mist rising from the Jumna two quarter-masters 
of the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Ramana tipped up 
a plank and precipitated the dead body of Charlie Sefton 
into the silvery waters of the Arabian Sea. He died one 
day out from Bombay—of cholera. The thing left a 
shadow over us which lasted all that hot weather. 

In due time we forgot Charlie Sefton. The surest proof 
of the existence of a merciful God is surely the facility with 
which we are permitted to forget. 

Years afterwards the whole story was suddenly recalled 
to me ata garden-party in a quiet country village near 
Beccles in Suffolk. I was taken to this entertainment 
chiefly remarkable for the number of clergy present—as 
the friend of one of the guests. The house was a long low 
building of, I was informed, the Queen Anne period. The 
host was a genial old chatterbox of an admiral who con- 
cerned himself with his own affairs in his retirement and 
refrained from writing to the newspapers, which pastime is 
a special weakness of superannuated admirals. He was 
immensely proud of his home and seized on me, the only 
stranger present, to observe its beauties. From the lawn T 
followed the direction indicated by his shaky finger, but 
instead of noting the carving of a gable committed the 
indiscretion of looking into an open window on the first floor. 

Then the tragedy of Charlie Sefton came back to my 
mind, for I saw the woman who had married him pinning 
on her hat before a glass. She did not see me. 

I was still with my host, when we met Mrs. Sefton face 
to face. 

“Ah!” said the old gentleman, with genuine delight. 
‘ Here is my niece !' 

Going forward, I held out my hand. 

‘How do you do—Mrs. Sefton ?’ 

She looked at me quietly without ‘a glimmer of the 
eyelids. 

‘You are mistaken,’ she said. ‘I am Miss George.’ 

And with perfect good-breeding she looked towards her 
uncle, inviting an introduction, This the old gentleman 
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accomplished with all the ceremony of his day, mention- 
ing the lady’s name as Miss George. It was not a sister, 
I was not mistaken. ‘This was the woman whom I knew 
to have been a wife for the space of forty-eight hours, 
There was the evidence of an internal trouble beneath the 
eyes, Which I remembered and now saw developed as the 
intervening years would have developed it. 

We spoke for a few minutes on indifferent topics. 

‘The doctor is a great traveller, the old gentleman said, 
‘He knows India, my dear.’ 

‘Yes,’ I added, ‘I know India.’ 

‘Ah!’ answered the most intrepid woman I have met. 
‘Indeed. 

Then my host hurried me off to examine a carved 
mantelpiece of which I have no recollection at this time. 
I do not think I even saw it. 

‘ How funny, said the Admiral confidentially when we 
were alone, ‘that you should have mistaken Eleanor for 
some one else —especially a married woman. You know 
there is a little romance about her!’ 

‘Indeed ?’ 

‘Yes, my brother left her ninety thousand pounds on 
condition that she married a certain man or remained single. 
Should she marry some one else she forfeits the money. 
She enjoys her life—and her wealth —immensely. She 
travels a great deal and has a house in town. I think she 
will remain single. The man has married some one else 
you know. Interesting —eh * 

‘Very, I answered. 
I always try to mind my own business. 
Henry Seron Merriman. 


ACTOR-MANAGERS AND THEIR WORK 


ve preface written by ‘G. B.S. for Mr William 
Archer's volume, The Theatrical World of 1894 
(London: Walter Scott, Limited), is, like most of 
‘G. B. S.’s’ works, full of cleverness. It is also full of 
things as to which one may break a courteous lance with 
its author. For instance, on opening it at random after a 
second careful reading of it, one lights upon this statement, 
which is at least one keynote of Mr. Shaw's purpose (there 
is no harm in naming him since the ‘ Author's note’ gives 
his name), ‘If Mr. Irving were to produce a tragedy, or 
Mr. Wyndham a comedy, in which they were cast for sub- 
ordinate parts, the public would stay away; and the 
author would have reason to curse the self-denial of the 
actor-manager. ‘This is a proposition which is a little 
difficult of proof or disproof so far as the ‘ fying moment ’ (or 
‘the Moment flying,’ as Bayard Taylor's translation has it) 
is concerned. But one need not be the Oldest Inhabitant 
to remember cases in which one of the foremost of modern 
actor-managers— Mr. Bancroft—did adopt the _ policy 
which, according to Mr. Shaw, is so fatal, with most 
excellent results. To take one instance, in Wilkie 
Collins's play, Man and Wife, Mr. Baneroft cast Mr. 
Coghlan for the brutal athlete, Geoffrey, a part which his 
experience and physique would have perfectly enabled 
him to play himself, and took a part of a very few 
‘lengths,’ the Doctor, which did want good acting but 
might have passed with less admirable acting than Mr. 
Bancroft’s. It is not a matter of certainty, and it is no 
business of ours to inquire, what was the exact commercial 
result of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ self-denial,’ but certainly at the 
time the production of the piece was regarded as 
a great success, and its memory makes one very 
doubtful if Mr. Shaw is right in condemning (from 
a commercial point of view only) the ‘personally 
modest managerial policy’ in which Mr, Hare has 
frequently followed Mr. Bancroft’s example. No doubt 
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Mr. Shaw can quote many cases, going back to Macready 
and, a good deal further back, to Garrick, to support his 
contention that a play produced by an actor-manager 
must contain a part of the first rank for that actor-manager 
to play. And he might quote on his side, and not un- 
justly, a case which | feel justified in quoting on mine, 
that of Aing Arthur at the Lyceum. Here is an instance 
of an actor-manager casting himself for a part which, to 
be sure, is the title-part of the play, but which, from its 
nature, offers only in two scenes any opportunity for 
passion and pathos, while on the other hand, in every 
other scene where the King appears it makes the most 
exacting demands on the actor's attention and skill. And 
this attention and skill are displayed in a manner which 
astonishes even the old playgoer who remembers Mario 
and the Wigans and Phelps, in the scene which corre- 
sponds to the ‘treachery’ scene in Othello. Here the 
impression produced by Mr. Irving, without a movement 
of hand or foot, is hardly to be rivalled. It does indeed 
recall the perfectly still and perfectly dignified silent scene 
in Henry the Fighth; Wut it is still more remarkable, 
because in King Arthur the actor stands in the very middle 
of the stage, while in Wolsey he had the mechanical help 
of sitting on a throne. The ‘opposite’ part, as theat- 
rical argo has it, of Lancelot, is crammed full with 
opportunities, and therefore I think one may regard 
the actor-manager’s playing the King as a_ piece of 
self-denial, although Mr. Shaw has an answer ready to his 
hand in asking, ‘ But would the public have been as pleased 
if the actor-inanager had not played the title-part ?’ In 
fact, one must acknowledge that the particular instance 
does cut both ways (Mr. Shaw may contend that it has 
only one edge, the edge which strikes for the idea that 
the actor-manager must always have what seems, though 
it often is not, /e beau role). 

For the rest, apart from Mr. Shaw’s objections (‘ which, 
to paraphrase the immortal Foker, ‘I don’t say they're 
right, and I don’t say they're wrong’) to the actor- 
manager system, he dwells much upon Ibsen, which, 
indeed, was to be expected, and he certainly selects 
for special admiration what, if we except Brandt 
a splendid work which so far as one can see 
would) be singularly difficult to stage, is admitted 
by fair-minded critics to be Ibsen’s best achievement— The 
Wild Duck. My. Shaw, as we understand him, does not 
blame actor-managers, but rather ‘the average taste of the 
huge crowd of playgoers’ for the want of appreciation of 
‘such first-rate work as Ibsen's.’ And how this average 
taste is to be glorified is a problem which he does not 
grapple with. Nor indeed can it be grappled with to any 
purpose. Mr. Shaw ends his preface ‘very wisely’ by a 
statement that ‘the real secrets of the theatre are not 
those of the stage-mechanism, but of the box-oflice, the 
actor-manager’s soul’ (fowjours the actor-manager!), a 
statement which has two or three sides to it but certainly 
is not devoid of perception, since a theatre manager, 
whether he is or is not also an actor, must, unless he is a 
millionaire with a fad, consider the question of profit and 


loss, WwW. HH. P. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal’) 


The Logs, near Stokes Bay, jth Apri, 1895, 
My Dear Percy, 

Like Marshal MacMahon j'y sws j'y reste and am still 
the guest of Nathaniel Bluffer, R.N., at his ‘ship on the 
land.” Our days are passed in most peaceful fashion, 
Overhauling the yacht is one of our daily recreations 
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This means sounding her timbers, marking where the 
paint wants renewing, inspecting the brass-work, and 
noting what new spars will be wanted for the coming 
season. Then there is usually a tour round the estate to 
see whether the rabbits have got into the garden again, to 
examine the fowl-houses, survey the duck-pond, and review 
the goats, for Bluffer has a great affection for these animals, 
maintaining that they combine the excellent qualities of 
both cow and sheep. Iu the afternoon we make excursions 
in the neighbourhood, when I notice that the pony, like 
the dog in The Golden Butterfly, has more than a passing 
acquaintance with the various houses of refreshment which 
we approach. In the evening we play billiards—Bluffer 
has a capital Burroughes and Watts—play whist, or talk 
politics. Bluffer is very opinionated in this last respect. 
Just at present he is boiling with anger at the Armenian 
atrocities, not in sympathy with their exposure and repres- 
I 
will omit his garnishment of expletive—‘ what are these 
Armenians to us? What are they to themselves? Why, 
this precious correspondent of the Daily Telegraph himself 
allows that the rich Armenians in Constantinople don’t 





sion, but just the reverse. ‘Good Heavens,’ he cries 


care a fig whether their fellow countrymen are massacred 
or not. Isn’t it their business, not ours? Of course I am 
sorry for the poor wretches, but I’m a deal more sorry for 
the unhappy creatures, hundreds of them, who are done to 
death and starved year by year in our own country. And 
here are these Members of Parliament bothering their 
heads about Armenians instead of attempting to check the 
misery at home. Why don’t Mr. Schwann and Mr. 
Stevenson, and the J). 7. send a Commission into the slums 
of London or Glasgow or Liverpool? They'd find plenty 
of atrocities there I'll warrant. Don’t talk to me, sir. Do 
you think I can't see through these political dodges? Not 
political > Then why hasn't a Commission started for Port 
Arthur to inquire into the Japanese doings? What about 
the Boers and the Swazis > There, I know the Turks and 
the Armenians too. Dont you know that it takes two 
Greeks to make a Jew, two Jews to make a Maltese, and 
two Maltese to make an Armenian. I remember buying 
some ‘baccy once from an Armenian at Smyrna. He 
swore it was the finest grown. “How do you know?” I 
asked. ‘* Because, he said as cool as a cucumber, “ I stole 
it from my uncle, and my uncle stole it from his father-in- 
law, and he stole it from the Sultan’s own supply?” 
“ And how am I to know it’s the same?” Lasked. “QOh’ 
Excellency,” he answered with a low bow; “ have you not 
the word of an honest Christian?” I see the Armenians 
are going to give a copy of their Bible to Mr. Gladstone. 
111 be bound their version of the Ten Commandments don’t 
tally with the one used in the Church of England log. 
Now the Turks are gentlemen, that is to say the real 
Turks. Of course, there are brutes among their soldiery, 
but I never heard Frenchmen compared to the offspring of 
Satan because they employed such unmitigated ruffians as 
the Tureos inthe German War. Anyhow it’s good business 
for us that we've got such a level-headed man as Sir Philip 
Currie at Constantinople. But its a wonder to me that 
they don't supersede him in favour of Alpheus Cleophas 
Morton, or Snape M.P., or Sir Wilfrid Lawson. By the 
way how is it that Sir Wilfrid Lawson isn't mortally 
ashamed that all these atrocities have been committed by 
strict teetotalers >" This idea so tickled the worthy captain 
that the next day he insisted upon taking me over to 
look at what he called a ‘very tidy collection of grog 
shops.’ 

The event of the week has apparently been the sail- 
ing for Bermuda of the new flagship the Crescent, not so 
much by reason of her departure, as for the fact that 
Admiral Erskine is conveying with him his wife, family, 
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Bluffer is most 


and no less than four maidservants. 
indignant at the precedent established, declaring that in 
future Her Majesty’s war-vessels will become floating 
nurseries, and when I add ‘for coming Nelsons’ he is 
not appeased. By the way, I conclude that the next play 
of that travelled dramatist, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, will 
be of a nautical character, as he has been deriving inspira- 
tion at the Keppel’s Head. It might be called ‘All 
Abroad,’ and run in opposition to Mr. Owen-Hall-Jimmy- 
Davis's new musical piece, which has just been produced 
at the Portsmouth Theatre, and is, so certain young naval 
playgoers assure me, ‘ the brightest piece which they have 
seen out of London.” May London confirm their criticism. 
I cannot, because The Logs is too far from the boards. 

The absence of any representative of the Queen at the 
funeral of Sir Patrick Grant, has been explained away 
in the ‘Court Circular’ by the circumstances of Her 
Majesty’s absence on the Continent. Such a grave mis- 
take would never have occurred had Sir Henry Ponsonby 
been at the Queen’s right hand. And as a matter of fact, 
the Queen was exceedingly displeased that arrangements 
had not been made to represent her at the interment of 
the veteran Field Marshal. There were tears in con- 
sequence, and that is why the notice to which I refer 
appeared in Tuesday's papers. Once I saw Sir Patrick fairly 
non-plussed, and that was when a reporter went up to him 
as he stood arrayed in the panoply of rank and office at 
Windsor station and asked him his name. The Field- 
Marshal positively gasped before he thundered—‘ Grant, 
sir, Grant. If you don’t believe me ask one of the porters.’ 

The severe illness of the Cesarewitch, the Czar’s brother, 
has caused the greatest anxiety not only at St. Peters- 
burgh and Copenhagen, but also at Marlborough House. 
From what I hear, there can be no doubt but that he is 
suffering from virulent consumption. I need scarcely 
point out to you what the effect of his death would have 


on the coming season in London. He is from all accounts 


a very agreeable young man, and devotedly attached to 


his widowed mother. The Prince of Wales is all the 
better for his trip abroad, and quite fit, as one of his 
entourage expressed it, ‘for the usual campaign which 
begins after Easter, and ends at Cowes in August.’ Both 
the Prince and Princess of Wales feel very deeply the 
death of Lord Alcester, who was a constant visitor at 
He was a brave 
warrior, a good companion, and although he never married, 
as preux a chevalier de dames as ever trod a quarter-deck, 
or the flags of Pall Mall. 

Cyrus B. Kirk has just sent me one of his amusing com- 
munications in which he states that he overheard two of 
his countrymen discussing the status of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Said one, ‘Wa’al, anyway, what is 
this Speaker?’ Quoth the other, ‘He sits in a big rock- 
ing-chair, with his feet on the head table of the National 
Assembly, and keeps order.’ ‘Keeps order! How So?’ 
‘Waal, if any member makes use of blasphemous language 
he speaks to him in a way becoming the situation, and if 
that member don’t knock down, the Speaker reaches for 
the nearest spit-box and throws it squarely. If that don’t 
do he sends the member to the armoury of the Tower of 
London in charge of the Royal Guards.’ ‘And where's 
the Tower of London?’ asked the other. ‘It’s that 
fortress which crosses the Thames from one side to the 
other,’ replied the well-informed man, as he called for a 
Bourbon cocktail. Apropos, I am tuld that the Speaker 
will take the title of Lord Leamington on his elevation to 
the Upper House. Take this for what it is worth. Also 
the statement that Colonel North’s objection to Euclid for 
the Lincoln Handicap will result in a solution of pons 
asinorum,—Y ours ever, Hat (0’ tHe Wynp). 


Marlborough House and Sandringham. 
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